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CONSUMPTION, 


“Have ast sometimes see seen an early fower 
Open its bed and spread its silken Reeves, 
To catch sweet aifs and odors to bestow— 
Then by the keen blast nipt, pall in its leaves 
To droop and wither ther” Tragedy 
1 Love the closing of the summer day— 
The star-lit Millness when 
Seeketh bland slumbers for its weariness, 
And buries care in brief Oblivion’s tomb. 
'T is sweet wo eee the mistiness that dims 
The distant landscape's outline, where it floats, 
As 'twere the lap of dreams outpoured below. 
Blushes the sultry West in roseate hues 
Of dying beauty, and the breeze doth steal 
Tu close the flow’ret’s dewy fold, and rock 
Its spangled slumber. In his dark recess, 
Chirps Nature's tiny minstrel, all untaught, 
The live-long uight his tireless serenade ; 
While posting from the mountains up, the moon 
Guards all repose, and lights a dreaming world. 


As calmly thus, and O more bholily, 

Closes Youth's bright existence, when thy hand, 
Consumption! seals him for an early tomb. 
Death's Protean shapes are not all terrible : 
When in the footsteps of the pestilence 

He stalks, or wastes in famine, fire, or storm; 
Or with the spirit of the viewless winds, 
Mysterious rides to whelm and desolate ; 

What time he bids the yawning wave devour 
His victims all ‘ uncoffined and unknown ;’ 

Or 'mid the battle’s clamor thundereth 

His volleyed summons on the whistling ball— 
Then is he terrible. Yet he assumes 

A form as gentle and as calm as love— 

E’en Death his favorites hath, and he for them 
Can balm all agony when Nature dies, 

And bend his fatal bow ag silently, 

They ecarcely feel the wound of that keen shaft, 
That shuts the eye, and stills the heart for ever. 


Lo! where is couched the victim of Decline! 
The ‘ King of Terrors’ is ali calmness there, 
And gathering round his gaunt, grim frame, the folds 
Of Beauty's mantle, bendeth his stern brow 
To wear a amile so soft, so merciful, 

As covers all his horror. While he steals, 
Silent and slow, his victim's life away, 

Upon the sunken cheek he spreads a tint 

Fair as the opening blushes of the morn. 

He bids the eye flash glory ere it sinks, 

And burn like an immortal's: and he clothes 
Each feature with a strange, sweet mystery, 
As 'twere to show Earth's wondering 

Beauty in flowers, at sport beside the tomb. 
Alas! ‘tis bat a covering for the worm, 

Deep in the bosom, darkly revelling! 

O Earth! how wretched seem thy vanities, 
How fickle what thou callest joy—how vain 
Thy boasted pleasures, when We gaze on one 
Who soon shall close his eye upon them all, 
To open it no more. Perhaps ‘tis wrong, 

Yet pity prompts a deeper sigh, if he 

Who treads the threshold cf Eternity, 

Be young and lovely: Fervent, then, the prayer 
Breathed in the spirit's agony, goes up 

For the stern call’s repeal. It may not be— 
Hope sparkles not among his waning sands ; 
His eye must lonk its last, nor linger long 

On what it loved, his fevered cheek must pale, 
His tongue must speed in its adieus, and all 
To the lone land of shadowy silence go, 

And this too in the spring-time of his years, 
When life looks brightest and the oracle 

Of Fancy eheats his ear of willingness 

With tales of golden happiness to come ; 
When Memory summons all her phaptom joys, 
CA Bee Pe te Soe 


of Douglas. 
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And Hope doth whisper busily of Home, 

And honois, clustering for his manhood’'s prime. 

O flatter him no more with promises 

Of better days, and rosy health again. 

Seek not to cheer him with the idle tale 
That his faint limbs will strengthen, and his heart 
Leap with the throb of wonted vigor more— 
That the eye shall resume its glance of joy, 
The cheek its beauty, and the form its grace. 
It ne'er shall be. His couch no rising knows. 
A few more weary hours sball gather him 
To his long rest beside his father’s bones. 

7 7 7 * 7 7 
Yet, wan Consumption ! thou art merciful, 
For while thus slowly break Life's silver strings, 
The fated victim's gratitude is thine 
For time to look farewell to Earth, and turn 
His thoughts to God. Thus when thy latest touch 
Shall quench the taper of expiring life, 
His soul, unfettered as an angel's wing, 

In smiles may stretch its joyous flight to Heaven. 
Wheeliog, Va. E. W. B.C. 
—_—_—_— 

AMERICAN PERIODICALS. 

Tur rapid growth of our National Literature has fairly out- 
sped that of our political or commercial importance. Twen- 
ty-five years since a single monthly magazine—Denny’s far- 
, famed ‘ Port-Foliv,’ at Philadelphia—was the only tolerable 
| if not the only existing work which put forth any pretensions 
to literary character, above that of the (very) ordinary news- 
papers of the day, devoted almost exclusively to advertise- 
ments, bloody wars, shocking accidents, and politica! scurril- 
ity. Now there are not less than forty periodicals of a more 
decidedly literary cast, at least one-half of which would do 
honor to any country. We believe no nation except Great 
Britain excels ours either in the number or merit of her lite- 
rary periodicals, though both Germany and France may be 
far in advance of us in general literature.—We propose giv- 
ing at this time a catalogue—from memory solely, and neces- 
sarily imperfect—of the higher class of literary periodicals 
now published in this country, beginning with 

The North American Review, the oldest and ablest Quar- 
terly in the United States, and which may almost be regarded 
as the father of American Literature. We do not now re- 
member who is the present Editor, but it is understood that 
the work is sustained by the pens of Jared Sparks, Edward 
Everett, Charles Sprague, John Pierpont, Alex. H. Everett, 
and other distinguished New-Englanders. Boston: H.Bow- 
en. $5 per anaum. 

The American Quarterly Review was established and till 
recently edited by Robert Walsh, jr. It is sustained by the 
contributions of Judge Hopkinson, Prof.Vethake, Dr.M'Hen- 
ry, and others. It is much younger than the North Ameri- 
can, and has a proportionably limited sway over the public 
mind. Philadelphia: $5 per annum. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts may perhaps 
be mentioned with propriety in this connection, though en-' 
tirely practical in its character and objects. It is the only 
periodical on the continent which gives full accounts of all 
discoveries, improvements, &c. in chemistry, geology, metal- 
lurgy, &c. with scientific observations and philosophical dis- 
quisitions on meteorology, astronomy, &c. &c. Prof. Silli- 
man of Yale College is the well-known Editor. New-Haven : 
A. H. Maltby. New-York: Carvills. $6. 

Ape aap. Judge A. P. Upshur, Editor, and 

The Democratic Review and United States Magazine 


peeenzene sawewrn ee bre appear at the National 
Metropolis—each @5 


The Knickerbocker and New-York Monthly Magazine 
is, if we mistake not, the oldest literary Movthly now in being 





in the country, it has net passed its sixth anniversary. 
It is edited by G. and Willis G. Clark, and comprises 
more than 1200 pages per entirely 


original. We understand that the Kx kor has now « 


, 
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larger circulation than was ever before attained by a work of 
its class in this country. New-York: Clark & Edson. $5. 

The American Monthly Magazine was established a little 
later than the Knickerbocker, by H. W. Herbert and A. D. 
Paterson, under whose auspices it achieved a high reputa- 
tion. It was transferred to Mr. C. F. Hoffman, and has 
since been edited by him, in conjunction with Park Benjamin 
of Boston, and latterly Dr. R. M. Bird of Philadelphia. It 
has increased steadily in patronage with every year of its ex- 
istence. New-York: G. Dearborn. $5. 

The Western Monthly Magazine, after various alterna- 
tions of fortune, has at last been established on a soild basis, 
apparently. Judge James Hail was, if we mistake not, the 
firet projector of a literary magazine beyond the Alleganies ; 
but the ise is now sustained by the pens of Wm. D. 
Gallagher, T. H. Shrieve, J. H. Perkins, and a club of choice 
spirits in Cincinnati, aided occasionally by Jndge Hall, Geo. 
D. Prentice, Albert Pike, Mrs. C. L. Hentz, Wilkins Tanne- 
hill, Otway Curry, &c. &. The Western Monthly is pub- 
lished simultaneously at Cincinnati and Louisville, by Galla- 
gher & Marshall. $3. 

The Southern Literary Messenger is a periodical of some 
two years’ standing, but which has in that brief period achie- 
ved a very high reputation. Edgar A. Poe was for some time 
Editor, but it is now conducted by T.W.White, the publisher, 
assisted by Jas. F. Otis, President Dew, N. C, Brooks, Mrs. 
E. F. Ellet, and nearly every literary Virginian, as contribu- 
tors. $5. 

The Ladies’ Book, under its present auspices, may per- 
haps rank next among our Monthlies. It is edited by Mre. 
S. J. Hale, well known as an authoress and from her ‘ Ladies’ 
Magazine,’ which we believe the first periodical designed ex- 
pressly for the ladies ever published in the country. Pliladel- 
phia: L. A. Godey. $3. 

The Museum of Foreign Literature and Science may 
claim a place here, though making no pretensions to Ameri- 
canism. Its pages display a monthly selection of the best 
and most apposite Reviews, Tales, Poems, &c. &c. which 
appear in the Quarterly, Monthly, aod other able periodicals 
of Great Britain. The quantity of matter annually published 
probably exceeds that of any other monthly work in the coun- 
try. Philadelphia: E. Littell. $6. 

There are many other Monthlies which have been very re- 
cently established, or which for other reasons are but imper- 
fectly known to us. Of these are— 

The Southern Literary Journal, Charleston, S. C. 

The Southern Rose, do. edited by Mrs. Gilman. 

The Bachelor's Button, Mobile, Ala. 

The Illinois Monthly Magazine, Vandalia, Ill. 

To these we may add— 

The Casket,( partly original, ) Philadelphia : S.C.Atkinson. 

The Ladies’ Companion, do. New-York : W.W.Snowden. 
Moreover— 

The Naval Magazine, bi-monthly, edited by Rev. C. S. 
Stewart. 

We propose at an early day to.perfect our list, and so ex- 
tend it as to embrace all weekly publications that are princi- 
pally devoted to literature. 


Russixe over tus Wortp.—Mensen Ernst, the celebra- 





Journal. He has the journey from Manich to Greece 
in 24 days, and from Paris to Moscow in 14 days. He took 

Gays to perform the distance on Soot from Constanti- 
ee ee 


toman Porte, a letter from Teheran, which he hed only eight 


days in his possession. In addition to the Scandinavian 
tongues, he English, French, German, and a little 
Greek and Tu the course of this year, he ex to 


make « journey from England to Morocco, 
Africa. 


going 
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Martin entered the room. She took a seat ite to me. 
“T have come to speak with you, Mr. Saville,” she said. 

“ Well, madam, proceed.” 

“ Mrs. Saville, my mistress, sir, is mrs, ol 

I spoke not fur Some minutes, although I was not altogeth- 
er unprepared for a communication of this nature. 

<< Fon wiih tales Gan child to her, madeom ; she will wish te 
see him.” 

“Qh, sir, she has seen him every day since she came here, 
and he is with her now. You will not be offended, sir, if I 
tell you that she has seen him many times within the last two 
years. Yes, sir, when you were al 

“Mad, madame !—speak plainly; I was mad!” 

“She came, sir, to me, and fell at my feet, imploring to 
see the child, and I could not refuse her. I could not bear 
that my mistress should kneel to me, and not be permitted to 
behold her own son;” and here the woman wept bitterly. 

“ Ivis very well,” said I, after a pause ; “ I donot blame you. 
It is better, perhaps, that it should have been so.” 

sir,” she continued, wiping her 
as to hope——”” 

I anticipated the woman’s thoughts. 

“ She has expressed no wish that I should see her, Mrs. 
Martin.” 

“She does not mention your name even to me,” said she; 
“but she must not die without seeing you—she must not, 
Mr. Saville.” 

My nature at times was changed from what it had been 
since I was released from the mad-house. I cast a glance at 

i and feared. 








the woman, which she understood 

‘Mention not this subject again, madam, and leave me 
I would be alone.” 

I was disturbed by what the had told me 
She was dying. It was well;—I wished to die. I fekt 


forgive her. I walked 
lodging which Hastings formerly occupied. I found the 
the house at home, and, with a calmness which | 
marvelled at, I drew from her all the particulars 
sojourn at her house. They had been living with her 
months before the death of Hastings, who, she un- 
had been entirely deserted by his relations, but why 
menth ious to the decease of 

ae he came home one night, saying that he had been 
waylaid by a ruffian, and much injured; and he had never 

“I ventured to ask “if Mr. Harris and his wife lived hap- 

together?” 

woman shook her head. ‘“ There was a strange mys- 
tery about them,” said she, “which I never could rightly 
make out. She was ever gentle and obedient; but still there 
was something unlike a wife, I used to think, whenever she 
addressed him. And he, sir—poor man! we should not speak 
ill of the dead—but when he came the gaming- 
house, we often thought—how he used tu strike and beat her, 
telling her to go to her Mr. Saville! He was jealous of you, 
sir, I , but I am certain without cause ; for she was an 
angel, sir, if ever angel was born upon this earth. But you 
are ill, sir. What is the matter?” 

“ Nothing, nothing,”’ said I, rising suddenly ; “I am better 
now ;” and pressing my purse upon the woman, I rushed from 
the house. 
vengeance, and how 
out his own 
: § not of the wife at first—I thought of Isa- 
bella Denham. My heart dwelt upon her once more as I had 
first beheld her at the theatre—the young, the lovely, the inno- 
cent being of former days. I remembered when but to see 
her for i happiness unspeaka- 
of her hand in mine was a bless- 


ing and a delight to me. And to think that this creature, || J°™ 


who had Iain in bosom, who had been tended, watched, 
almost served, with a degree of love akin to id 

had never seen one glance of unkindness from me—who had 
heard no tone from my save of affection—too often of 
come the slave, the drudge—the spurned beaten drudge 
of « brutal miscreant—the thought was too borrible! 

I had scarcely reached my own house, when Mrs. Martin 


sought me. 
* For mercy’s sake, sir,” she said in agitation, “ come and || open 
mistress. 


take your lest leave of my She is dying, and bas 
prayed to see you once more.” © 

| followed her in silence. 1 met Herbert at the door of the 
room. ‘“ Tam glad you are come,” said he. He was in tears. 

* Lam too weak, Herbert, am I not?” 

He pressed my hand—* No, no!”—and he left me. 

I entered the room, and sat down by her side. She epoke 
not for some minutes, 

“I wished to see you once more, Mr. Saville,” she said at 
length in a low tone, and without raising ber eyes to my face, 
‘to implore—not your pardon, for that I dare not expect; 
but that you will not curse memory when I em . 
You would not, Edward,” she tremblingly my 
hand as it lay upon the bed—* if You knew all, or if I could 


la 
tell you all.” 
1 answered something, but I know not what, 
{have been guilty,” she resumed, “but I did not medi- 





| 


tate guilt. Heaven is my witness that I speak the truth. I 
_ betrayed;—and the rest was fear, and frenzy, and 
2.97? 

I could conceive that now—TI could believe it; I did be- 
lieve it—and I was human. I took both her hands in mine— 
“ Look at me, Isabella! look in my face !” 

She did so, but with hesitation; and as she did so she start- 
ed. “Nay, we are both altered; but other migeries might 
have done this. I forgive you, from my heart and from my 
soul. As we first met, so shall we now part. All shall be 
forgotten—all is forgiven. God bless you!” 

These words had killed her. Her eyes dwelt upon me for 
one moment with their first sweetness in them ;—a sigh—and 
earth alone remained. 

LINES. 
BY WILLIAM cox. 
O coLDLY the setting sun, 
And the dews of eve are chill; 


And the waning year creeping, 
a i en 


Saialinasiill 
In a path bestrewn with flowers ; 
And joyous Summer follows, 


Ye cheecbe ee 4 hours: 
And warm again wi on by eel 


ague-chill— 

And the spirit’s spring is broken, 
mocked each petty ill : 

are round us— 


THE PRINCE AND THE JEWELLER. 
A jeweller of Paris one day saw a splendid equip e dri 

je aris one day saw a ve 
Suse Sia Sues aut cei. Cexgeouene teeing gen som alight 
from it. He wanted a lady’s set of diamond ornaments, 
a complete wedding parure. The price was fixed at two 
hundred thousand francs. Several designs were shown to 
him. He made choice of one, saidhe grant but little time 
for executing the order, and insiste | on leaving with the jew- 
elier a deposit of four thousand francs in billets de banque. 
He also selected a ring, worth a hundred and twenty francs, 
and ordered it to be sent home next day; and five days after, 
Sean chs Gremio: be completed. Accord- 
ingly, on the following day, a confidential messenger from the 
) iene’ vepaioes so Geodietel Dow, inthe Rus do le Pais, 
amd ing for Prince Gargarin. He was shown into an 
apartment on the first story. Five or six lackeys were in 
the antechamber 


The jeweller, with the utmost 
oe Sens oo Se Oe eee - The prince wax in his 
study, sitting before his cylindrical secretaire. which was 

. jeweller handed the casket to him, and his high- 
ness minutely inspected the jewels; suddenly one of the va- 
lets entered the room, and announced “ Prince Dolgorouki.” 
“Ab! my noble brother-in-law!” exclaimed his highness. 
“I do not wish him to see the present which I destine for his 
sister. Request him to stay in the dra , and I will 
come to him immediately.” He touched 
der moved, and the secretaire closed. The diamonds were 
in it; but on the table there lay an open box filled with leather 
bags, and numerous roleaux of louis were huddled together 
in confusion. The jeweller had observed all this treasure on 


ity, carried home 


his first arrival; but his attention was attracted 
by a large Russia leather io, well lined with billets de 
were visible. 


the highs ee toom, saying he would return 


. The jeweller begged he would , 
sory. The Jeweller begged be would not hur hime 


i 





sion began to assail the jeweller. singhdetetioush. 





Oh, here is his highness, thought he. But no, it was the 
master of the hotel, who stepping 7 to the jeweller, said— 
“ Are you waiting for any body, sir?” 
“I am waiting for the return of Prince Gar; arin, to whom 
I have just sold a set of diamonds for two hundred thousand 


I ‘his ng he I “ 

“T am his du 80 you are.” 

“What do you monn ?—his dupe? Impossible! The 
jewels are shut up in that secretaire. Besides, look at all 


this money.” 

He seized one of the leather bags, and opening it, discoy. 
ered, to his horror, that it was filled with nails; the rouleaux 
contained nothing, and the portfolio, scraps of waste paper. 
However, the jeweller consoled himself—the diamonds were 
still safe. A locksmith was sent for; the secretaire was 

ned, and oh, horror! it was empty. It stood on one side 

the room, against a wall in which a hole had been made, 
and, there being a corresponding hole in the back of the sec- 
retaire, the jewels had, with perfect ease, been conveyed into 
the adjoining apartment. 

The despair of the unfortunate jeweller may be easily con- 
ceived. The master of the hotel, too, who had let bis . 
ments to the pretended Prince Gargarin, had been extensively 
swindled. The servants all belonged to the hotel, with the 
exception of the valet de chambre, who was the companion 
and confederate of the prince. 

It was ascertained that they had decamped in a coach from 
the door of the hotel. Every exertion was made to trace 
them out, but several years elapsed before they were dis- 
covered. 

The jeweller, who was nearly ruined by this robbery, r- 
moved to another quarter of Paris, and established himself 
under a new name. One day a messenger called on him 
from M. T——, a gentleman holding an offi.ial situation, who 
was very ill, and wished to purchase some rings. The poor 
jew sller bad naturally become suspicious ever since his fatal 
adventure with Prince Gargarin; and, instead of sending his 
shopman, he took the rings himself. He was shown intos 
bed-chamber which was partially lighted ; owing to the situa- 
tion of the windows, the room was all in shade, where 
the bed «tuod. What was the surprise ot the jeweller when 
he discovered, in the invalid M. T——, the swindler who 
had some years jously defrauded him in the assumed 
character of the Russian Prince Gargarin! For a few mo 
ments he was struck dumb with amazement. However, he 
recovered himself, and deeming it prudent not to betray the 
discovery he had made, he displayed his sings; several were 
selected, and their price amounted to about six thousand francs. 

“ It is a large sum of money for a , ruined man,” said 
M.T——. “I have not ready enough to settle the 
whole smount, and I shall feel obliged if you will take in pay- 
ment this curious old snuff-box, which is of great value.” 

“ He asked for his dressing-case, and opening it, took out 
an snufl-box, ornamented with ten miniatures 
by Clinchsteil, set ingold and rubies. It was perfectly unique, 
and of inestimable value. The snuff-box which M. I— 

ted to him was one which had been stolen from hims 


w days before the of his diamonds. The box was 
too remarkable, to admit of the possibility of mistake. Be 
sides, it had a Secret , by means of which all the mins- 
tures could be taken out of their settings ; and on the reverses 


were painted similar subjects, but treated in the style of i 
delicacy peculiar to the age of Louis XV. This circumstance 
was im nt in of his claim to the of the 
box. hen M. T—— asked him to set a value on it, be 
said without hesitation— 

“I consider it worth more than fifty thousand francs.” 

“ Fifty thousand francs!” exclaimed M. T——; “ Lthough' 
it valuable, but this far exceeds my estimation of it.” 

“ Sir,” resumed the jeweller, “1 will not retract what! 
have said. I aman expert dealt, and to me it may possibly 
be worth far more than the sum I have fixed. I will make 
this proposition to you: you shall take the rings you have s 
lected, and you shall put the Lox under an envelope stating it 
to bo my grenenys oe it does not bring more than fifty 
thousand #, you shall have my rings for nothing.” 

M. T—— was com blinded by this deep-laid scheme. 
yuan nanel ena of prem of virtu, and he was 
not a little gratified to find his box so much overvalued, and 
to be enabled to obtain the rings without ig his puree. 
The most exaggerated valuation of the would scarce- 
ly have exceeded seven or eight thousand francs. He sent 
for two of his neighbors, one of whom was a notary, end the 
matter was arranged conformably with the jeweller’s propo 
sition. This beir hese halened said— 

“* Who will fix the price of the box 1” 


“ You, sir,” cool the jeweller. 

“Me? You are feotlag * 

“ L assure you, sir, I am quite serious. I would willingly 
lay a good wager that you will value the box at five hundred 
thousand francs.” 


M. T—— directed at the two witnesses a look which 
seemed to man is mad; but the jeweller added—_ 
“You will value it at that » Lam certain you will. 


But first of all, I have to you with a circumstance 
coanected with this box, which 





will enable to perceive its 
real value.” 4 
M. T——, full of curiosity and anxiety, consented to hes! 









—— 


the jews 
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zon in the direction in which they were advancing, bearing at 


tho jeweller’s communication in private. The two neighbors, 
taking the box with them, adjourned to the drawing-room; 
and M. T—— and the jeweller being left alone, the latter said : 

“sr, itis now about sixteen years ago since that snufl-box 
was stulen from me; and a short time after, you robbed me 
of fifty thousand crowns’ worth of diamonds, under the as- 
sumed name of Prince Gargarin. I have now discovered 
you. My evidence relative to the robbery is on recor.l. You 
have declared the enuff-box to be yours, and I can prove 
having purchased it at a public sale. 1 know a secret which 
will place the truth of my assertion beyond a doubt. Now, 
sir, tell me whether you are inclined to defend yourself in the 
criminal suit which I intend forthwith toinstitute against you.” 

Every word uttered by the jeweiler fell like a thunderbolt 
on the ears of M. T——. Overwhelmed with the conscious- 
ness of his guilt, his imagination pictured all the horrors of 
impnsoament, trial, sentence, and the scaffold. He reflected, 
and the jeweller said: 

“Sir, I give you five minutes to form your determination.” 

At the expiration of that iaterval, M. T——, in a faltering 
voice, directed the jeweller to open a drawer, in which he 
would find billets de banques for three hundred thousand 
francs, payable at his banker’s that day. This being done, 
the jeweller called in the witnesses. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “T have at convinced M. 
T—— of the real value of the snuff-box. Yuu see the price 
at which he has purchased it back from me.” 

“ | have given five hundred thousand francs,” said M. T——. 

“ Here is your box,” said the jeweller, restoring it, “and I 
will let you have the rings into the bargain.” 

The novary, who was no less amazed than the other wit- 
ness, said: 

“ There is some mystery in all this.” 

“ Probably there is,” replied the jeweller ; “‘ M. T—— may 
explain it if he pleases; for my part, I promise him eternal 
secrecy.” 

With these words, he took bis departure, leaving the wit- 
nesses bewildered in a maze of conjectures. M. T——. 
though immensely rich, (he was said to possess upwards of 
three millions,) never recovered from the mortification attend- 
ant on this unexpected discovery. The jeweller faithfully 
adhered to his promise of secrecy ; but the subtle machinery 
of the police unravelled the mystery. 


_—— 


THE GREAT BALLOON VOYAGE. 

Monck Mason's narrative of the great balloon expedition 
to Germany is a remarkably curious and interesting detail. 
ln process of time this document will be treasured, as the 
los-bouk of the Argonauts might have been by the Colchians 
or Greeks. The variety of ascents which Mr. Green had 
made, amounting to 226, had justly taken off a good deal of 
the nerv tural to the feelings of one swept up three 
or four miles into the air, and flying over the earth at the rate 
of forty miles an hour. ut his dexterity had produced two 
improvements of the first importance. One was, the use of 
coal-gas in place of hydrogen. The expense of the hydro- 
gen, and its affinity for the atmosphere, rendered it a most 








dithcult and wasteful mode of inflation. The still more im- 
portant invention was, that of the guide rope, a rope of con- 
siderable length and magnitude, trailing on the ground, and 





if over the sea, with a sufficient quantity of water—li uid | 
ballast, contained in vessels drawn along the surface. 
invention promises to 


of directing the balloon than any other which has been sug- i followed by a loud rustling of the silk, and all the signs of its || 


* 





tirst no faint resemblance to some vast conflagration. by de- 
grees, as they drew nigher, this confused mass of illumina- 
tion would appear to increase in intensity, extending over a 
large portion of the view, and assuming a more distant ap- 
pearance, until at length, as the balloon passed directly over 
the spot, it suddenly resolved itself into streets and squares, 
exhibiting the perfect model of a town, but diminished into 
curious minuteness by the height from which it was seen. | 
In this manner the wronauts rapidly traversed a large space | 
of the continent, embracing a vast succession of towns and 
villages, solely distinguishable by their nightly illumination. | 
One of those views singularly captivated their attention. | 
They approached a district which seemed actually to blaze 
with innumerable fires, studding the whole horizon. As they 
swept along, oar saw a central city in the midst of this cir- 
cle of flame, with every line of its streets marked out by its 
particular range of illumination. theatres and other 
pullic buildings, the squares, and all the more prominent 
teatures of the city, were indicated by the larger accumula- 
tions of light. They could even hear the busy murmur of the 
population—the whole forming an earthly picture of the most 
striking contrast to the darkness, the serenity, and the si- 
lence of the vast region above in which they were moving. 
This was the city of Liege, whose surrounding iron foundries 
formed the horizon of flame. This was the pm Sf 
the kind which met their eyes. Thenceforth it all was mid-| 
rery sound was hushed, light died, and all was | 
and awful obscurity. Wit wn from the earth, | 
which was buried in the profoundest stillness, 
the heavens. There wasno moon. The hue of the sky was 
intensely black, but the stars, redoubled in their lustre, shone 
like sparks of the whitest silver. Occasional flashes of light- 
ning came from the north. 

In a situation which it was never in the of man to 
describe before, the sketch of night, given by Mr. Mason, has 
all the interest of a new source of ideas. ‘“ Nothing.” says 
this clever describer, “could exceed the density of night 
which prevailed during this part of the voyage. Not a single 
terrestrial object could any where be distinguished. An un- 
fathomable ubyss of darkness visible seemed to encom 
us on every sie; and, as we looked forward into its black 
obscurity in the direction in which we were proceeding, we 
coukl scarcely resist the i jon that we were cleaving 
our way through an interminable mass of black marble, in 
which we were imbedded, and which, solid a few inches be- 
Sore us, seemed to soften as we approached, in order to ad- 
mit us further within the precincts of its cold and dusky en- 
closure. Even the lights, which at times we lowered from 


the car, instead of di , seemed to augment the in- 
tensity of the sheabes my me oe | as they descended 
deeper into its frozen bosom, absolutely to melt their way 
downward.” The cold was at the point of congelation. The 
oil, the water, and the coffee, were completely frozen. Yet 
the sufferings of the wronauts were not severe, in consequence 











looked to || and 





and descents of the balloon still more varied the prospect. 
A rapid descent first hid the sun from their view, and they 
were wrapped in the night which still shadowed the lower re- 
gionof the air. Again they rose within sight of this 
display—again lost it. And it was not until after 
rega ylight as complete the expanse 
below. They now’ thought af maklog: their’ fel 
But the question arose, ‘where were they?’ They saw be 
low them ranges of forest, wide plains, and large spaces cov+ 
ered with snow, giving the rather ing impression, that 
they had passed the bounds of civilized , and were 
hovering over the deserts of Poland, or the inhospitable 
steppes of Russia. However, they now resolved de- 
scending; and, after two attempts, befled bythe failure of 
. nature ground, alighted in at 
half past coven to che pesonhaat te tas Well eche af tee 
sau, and about two leagues from Weilburg. The voyage oc- 
ee ea en 


This was altogether an ex i achievement. It 
was almost the first instance in which balloon has not 
been used as a mere toy, but been directed to practical utility. 
The narrative says, that the means of the machine were so 
entirely wnexhausted, that if they had been so inclined, 
might have circumnavigated the globe. The grand di 
hitherto has been threefold—the want of a sufficient 
ing power to carry up a sufficient number of 
provisions and apparatus; the want of a power of steerage; 
the hazards of the descent. The first and the last 
to have been fully obviated in the present instance. 
recting power is still the problem; yet we 
Green, with perfect ease, altered his course 
south by ascending into the southern current ; 
trivance of the drag-rope is on the same 
resistance by which the helm acts on a ship's way. 
ication does not seem to have been 
is certainly yet to be regarded as simply the first rediment 
the art. But whether its eS a 
| cation of steam, or other machinery within the car, 
/matter of future trial, it is impossible to doubt that 
voyage deserves to awaken phil ical interest ovce more, 
and equally deserves to be Ss 
sagacious, and successful epterprises of British intelligence 
in the nineteenth century. Bleckwood's Magazine. 


————————__—_—_——s 
A CANDIDATE FOR A CROWN. 
From the forthcoming work “ Evenings with Cambuceres.” 
The Emperer had reached the zenith of his prosperity. 
He was making kings with as much ease as he was i 
marshals. Murat had just been transferred from the 
Duchy of Berg to the throne of Naples, when one morning & 
carriage drove into my court-yard and a lady alighted from 
it. Ah misericorde! I exclaimed, it is her Imperial High- 
ness the Princess de Guastalla (Madame Borghese, the beav- 
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of their being entirely exempt from the action of the wind. | 
While they were thus rushing on with almost whirlwind | 
rapidity through this ocean of darkness, yet almost wholly | 
unconscious of motion, an incident occurred calculated to! 
alarm them in an extraordi 
of ballast, the balloon had s 
In a few moments 


degree. By the discharge 
. ly risen to an elevation of and entered. He was, 
his | above 12,000 feet—{about two miles.) 
approach nearer to the required means after, they heard a violent burst from the top of the balloon, 


tiful Pauline Bonaparte.) I was hastening down stairs to 
| receive her SS ee 
a window which looked out to the garden, I 
rang at the back door, usually appropriated to servants, 
. vane. Berthier.— 
|| Here wasa ee NU see aoe 
'| perhaps have feigned not to recognize the Emperor, but, 
i i t beckoned me to him. I there- 





t ive g ’ he 
gested. It gives what has bsen chiefly demanded—a power || having been suddenly torn open. Immediately the car began | fore turned | to the right about, and, leaving the Princess 1. 
oul of the air te act on the air, so as to produce the power of | to toss, as if severed from the ro , and appeared to be sink- || find her way to the drawing-room upattended, I burried to 


steerage. ‘* Another striking feature in this discovery,” says 
Mr. Mason, “is the altered aspect under which it enables 
the wronaut to regard the perils of the sea. The ocean, now 
no longer the dreaded enemy of the aerial voyager, becomes | 
at once his greatest friend; and instead of opposing his pro- | 
gress, offers him advantages more certain than even the 

aaalf with all its promised security, is calculated to con- 
tribute.” 

Mr. Holland, a ene of scientific habits, projected | 
the enterprise which has so strikingly signalized wrostation in | 
our day. On Monday, November 7, 1836, at half past one in 
the afternoon, the bal rose from Vauxhall Gardens, with 
a moderate breeze from the south-east. It passed over Kent. 
The weather was singularly fine. At five minutes past four 
they first saw the sea. After paxsing Canterbury, the course 
altered towards the north, which would have carried them 
into the German ocean. The point was now to change the 
course in the direction of Paris. Ballast was now thrown 
out, the balloon rose into an upper current, recovered her 
direction to the south-east, and crossed the Straits of Dover 
in exactly an hour, about 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

It was fifty minutes past five, consequently the balloon 
rapidly plunged into night. The aspect of the world beneath 
now became curious inthe extreme. The whole plane of the 
earth's surface for leagues round, as far and farther than the 
eye could distinctly embrace, seemed absolutely teeming with 
the scattered fires of the population, and exhibited a starry 
*pectacle below, that almost rivalled the lustre of the firma- 
ment above. Incessantly, during the earlier portion of the 
nizht, before the inhabitants had retired to rest, large sour- 


ing to the earth. A second a third explosion followed 
rapidly, evidently giving the voyagers the impression that 
they were upon the point of being dashed to pieces. 

ut the was brief. The great machine suddenly re- 
covered its stillness, and all was calm again. The concus- 
sions were subsequently accounted for by the stretching of 
the network on the su of the balloon, which had become 
frozen during the night. When the machine suddenly shot 
up into the higher atmosphere, it swelled ; and it was the re- 
sistance of the frozen network to this swelling which 
duced the successive explosions. The sinking of the car was 
an illusion, occasioned by the surprise and suddenness of the 
action. When the network had been relieved, and the bal- 
loon was thus suffered to take its proper shape, all was calm 
and regular once more. 

During the darkness they were sometimes perplexed with 
sounds from either earth or air, so strongly resembling the 
heaving of waters against some vast line of shore, that they 
were tempted to think themselves speeding along the shores 
of the German ocean, or hovering above the Baltic. From 
this apprehension, however, they were relieved by the recol- 
lection that their course was unc’ At length they saw 
the day, but saw it under the most novel and interesting cir- 
cumstances. About six o'clock, after crossing the ine, 
the balloon rose to a considerable elevation, and showed them 
a —- glimpse of the sun. The view was now mag- 

—the balleon occupying the centre of a horizon of 300 





miles diameter, and comprising, ina single vast view, scarcely 
less than 80,000 square miles. The country that spread be- 
low was a rich, ulating, and boundless landscape, with 








ces of light, exhibiting the presence of some more extensive 
commupity, would appear just looming above the distant hori- 


the Rhine dividing it, and losing itself among the vapors that 


still clung to the hills or coverud the valleys. The ascenty 


| the Emperor. 
| “ Prince,” said he,as soon av I Was in his 


i my sitter wishes to with you. Shew me 
| into an adjoining room, where I may hear her break her 
| thumderbolts. Say what you can say to appease her, but do 


| net pledge me for 


thing.—Go to her quickly.—She will 
nevér forgive you for keeping her waiting.” 

I thought of the fatal ion of Germapicus with Nero, 
in Racine’s tragedy, in the scene in which Junie complaigs te 


j 





pro- || the formev of the cruelty of the latter. E had prepared my- 


|| self for » most violent bat all my expectations fell 
|| short of the reality. Ths oie on tole choles com am 
|| taxed me with my want of respect, and complained of not 
| having found me waiting to receive her at the door 
oo The first ebullition of il humor being 
“ Madam, if your Fmporial Highness hed 
| give me notice of your intention to confer on me this honor, I 
should undoubtedly have observed the due etiquette. 
as Iam not endowed with prescience, tt was a few 
minutes ago that I learned, from my setvants, that the sister 
of our august monarch was in this house. 

“ His sister, sir! rather say an unfortunate, a forsakep, 
miserable slave !”” ‘ . . 
“Is it possible, madam, that, enjoying as you do, the fe 
ee Majesty, you can have any cause Poa 

jaint 
“ His favor! What a mockery! Does he show his favor by 











degrading me?” 
“ No, Madam, but by having elevated you to the of 
an Imperial Princess, by having cadiuerell en you ne 


of @uastalla, and united you to a Roman Prince (” 
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&7 We long since gave in parallel columns two translations of 
Lamartine’s most celebrated lyric (the ‘Hymn of Death,”) by W. H. 
Wwasear and Mrs. E. F. Erter. The following version of a kin- 
@red effusion of the French poet was contribrted to the last Knicker- 
Rocker by J. Gnzentear Warrtien, the Poet of New-England ; and 
it strikes us that this also was translated sometime since by Mr. Her- 
Bert for the American Monthly, and thence transferred to our col- 
wmns. Those who have preserved files of our First Volume (folio) 
will not fail of being interested in a comparison of those earlier ren- 
derings with this, even though they find equal difficulty with us in 
ewarding the meed of excellence. 

From the Knickerbocker for April. 
HYMN. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF LAMARTINE. 
A HYMN more, oh my lyre! 
Praise to the God above, 
Of joy, and life, and love, 
Sweeping its strings of fire ! 
Oh! who the speed of bird and wind, 
And sunbeam’s will lend to me, 


lyre’s soft murmurs go 
to the God who bade them flow, 


Woop pong spirit sent them forth : 
But as for me, 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


From Bentley’s (London) Miscellany. 
THE ELOPEMENT. 
A TRANSCRIPT.—BY CHARLES WHITEHOAD. 

The doctor tells me I must take newine. Pshaw! It is not 
that which mounts into my brain ; and sometimes—but I must 
not wonder—wine is the best corrector cf these fancies. One 
bottle more of sober claret, and I shall be able to finish be- 
fore midnight the brief sketch of my life which I promised 
Travers long ago. 

It were worse than useless to set down any particulars of 
my boyhood. An only son is usually a spoiled one, and that 
which is easy and delighful a task to most parents, was by no 
means difficult or unpleasant to mine ; yet, to do myself 
justice, I believe I was not more conceited, insolent, seltish, 
and rapacious than others are during those days of inno- 
cence, as they are called,—those days of innocence which 
form the germ of that noble and disinterested creature, man. 
At the age of three-and-twenty I succeeded to my father’s 
estate. It was to divert a sense of loneliness which beset me, 
that I plunged into—as they term it, but the phrase is a 
wrong one—that I ventured upon the course of folly and dis- 
sipation into which so many young men of fortune like my- 
self hurry themselves, or are led, or are driven. But why 
recount these scenes of pleasure—so called, or miscalled— 
whose reaction is utter weariness, satiety, and disgust ? 

I was at the theatre one night, when the frien! who ac- 
companied me directed my attention to a very lovely girl,who, 
with her mother and a party of friends, occupied the next 
box. She was, certainly, the loveliest creature my eyes had 
ever lighted upon; with a sylph-like form, (that is the usual 
phrase, I believe,) wanting, perhaps, that complete roundness 
of limb which is considered essential to perfect beauty in a 
woman—but she was barely sixieen—and yet suggesting, too, 
the idea ot consumate symmetry. Her face—but who can 
describe beauty? who even can paint it? Let any man 
look at the finest attempts to achieve this impossibility by the 
old masters, and then let him compare them with the faces 
he has seen, and may see every day. Heavens! what insan- 
ities! Cana man paint a soul upon canvass? And yet the 
artist talks of his “expression.” 

I watched her closely during the performance—Indeed I 
had no power to withdraw my gaze from her; and once or 
twice her eyes met mine, and I thought I could perceive she 
was not al r displeased at my attention. Her confu- 
sion betrayed that to me, and in one short hour I was a lost 
man. 

When the play was over, I framed a miserable excuse, 
which I t at the time was a most ingenious one, to my 
friend for not accompanying him home to s ras I had 
promised ; and hastening after my unknown her mother, 
who had left the box, was just in time to see them enter a 
coach. I contrived to keep pace with it, and saw it deposit 
its beautiful freight at a house in a small private street near 
Portman Square. 

I could laug' as Tam even to private 
laughing now-a-days—when I think, as I do sometimes, on 
those days of sentiment. It were as futile to attempt to re- 
new that sentiment after thirty, as to strive to rec: 
days, and to bid them stand in next year’s calendar. The 
green wood is out of the tree by that time; and the trunk be- 
comes hard,and gnarled and stubborn. Now is the time to en- 
joy life. At five-and-thirty the blood and the brain act in 
concert, and the heart beats not one pulse the quicker, while 
they do their spiriting—not gentilty always—To return. 

I went home that night altogether an altered man, and 





one idea which had worked so miraculous a c 
me. All that day, almost without intermission, did I pace up 
and down the street in the hope of seeing ; but in vain. 
Not once did she approach the window; and I did not 
deem it prudent to question one of the servants who came 
out A hens ae eee we Sy. I betook 
myself, ‘ore, to evening, to @ green-grocer’s s 

in the neighborhood ; and the purchase of some fruit = 
me a privilege to indulge in a little chat with the old 
woman who ae ea I affected to be chiefly 
solicitous respecting elderly , whom I had seen 
chance, and believed to be a friend of my father, toe 
name I could not, forthe life of me, remember. The old wo- 
man smiled at my shallow artifice,but to inform me 
that the elderly lady was the widow of officer who had been 
killed in the Peninsular War, leaving an only daughter, at 
that period aninfant. I begged pardon—the name? did she 
know the s name ? 

“ Oh yes! it was Isabella Denham.” 

It was an era in my life, the first sound of that name. I 
thanked my informant and withdrew. 

I need not tell how unremittingly, and for how many weeks 
I Pees Se ee oe Mes steaet, with sertens sagem: bow 
regu attended the church she frequented; and how at 
obtained an introduction to the family. 





“ageevtoudt Pier It is no unusual result in such cases; 
whether it be that the transcends the imagina- 
tion, or that the imagination the object, I know 
not. It was so, however; for feeling upon these occasions 


less, 
and 

de, 
lieved it the 


she never knew: that was for Time to show, and he has 
shown it. 


own favor! 
dry of my officious relatives, who thought that all love had 
died when their own gave up the ghost, and who sometimes 
prophesied truly because they were always prognosticating 


evil! 





rose next morning from a sleepless bed, absorbed with the | 


within | 


attendance on very unpleasan 
horves, ond with Oil the order of 6 





t me be just. I think, had I loved Isabella Denham 
I should equally have admired her. She had a mind 
a heart; she was accomplished; she was beautiful, gen. 
and good ; and she loved me. Yes, she loved me. | be. 
n, and Iam certain of itnow. How 1 loved her, 


I offered her my hand in due time,and was oe. How 
my friends who 


I despised the sneers and banters of some of 


We were at length married; and the close of the fourth 


year saw no diminution of our happiness. We were domes. 


tie enough without seclusion, and went into as much compa. 
ny as sufficed to make us feel thet home was the happiest 
place after all. One circumstance hed contributed to aug. 
ment my felicity—the birth of a son, which took place about 
a year after our marriage. 

I know not what some le mean, who tell you that 
when a man becomes pac ‘ati subsides into affection, 
and friendship takes the place of passion. It was not so with 
me. I loved the wife as much as I had adored the mistress. 
To make her happy was myself to be so; and to have made 
her so, I would have laid down my life. Some, indecd, hint- 
ed that I indulged her too much—that I let ber have ber 
own way in every thing. And why not? Did 1 marry w 
make my wife the creature, or the slave, of some system of 
management, rule of action, or principle of conduct? phrases 
which I abhor. No—no; be they os wise as they will, | 
was right. I am convinced of it. That was not the caus. 
We were happy. 

It was by the merest chance that I one day encountered 
Hastings in the street—my friend Hastings. We had been 
campanions at Eton, and at college our intimacy had grow: 
into friendship. Were I now asked for what particular qual 
ity of mind or heart I had chosen Hastings for a fnend, | 
should find some difficulty in answering the question. He 
was what is termed “a good-natured fellow ;" there wa 
nothing gross or offensive in his gaiety, and he was alway 
thesame. His feelings neverled him to make a fool of himself, 
which is much to say of a young man. They might be call- 
ed good plated feelings, which answered the purpose well 
enough, and sometimes passed for more costly articles. It is 
much, after all, to possess a friend between whom and your. 
self you can draw comparisons fwvorable to the latter, and 
who is perfectly content that you should do so. 

He dined with me on the next day. His 2 of con- 
versation were certainly much improved since we had le 
talked together. He could turn the most superficial reading 
to admirable account ; ond so minute was bis observation,an 
so faithfully and graphically could he describe manners, and 
the surface motives of men, that it almost appeared like » 

found knowledge of mankind. Isabella was pleased with 
is society; and ufter she had retired to the drawing-room, 
my friend expinted somewhat at large upon her beauty ard 
elegance, and, above all, upon the good sense which chare- 
terised her. I need hardly say that I also was delighted with 
him, and when we shook hands for the night, I could bave 
hugged the man for his glowing eulogy. I almost loved ever 
one who admired her. 1 was too weak—too weak. 

He visited us often, for his time was altogether his ove 
He was living upon expectancy, and accordingly had mor 
leisure than money. At various periods I pressed him to 
make my purse Lis own, and be did so. I had, indeed mor 
money at my disposal than I cared for, or knew what to de 
with; and at that time I thought when I served a friend, thet 
I had found the best employment for it. It is strange—and 
yet, perhaps, it is not by any means strange—how men alter 
in this particular as they grow older. The heart-strings and 
the purse-strings are not so easily drawn then. 

Well, I was his banker, and felt myself sufficiently repe4 
by his society. About this time, also, I was greatly occu 
in business of a somewhat troublesome nature, to conclude 
which it was necessary that I should visit my estate. Ms 

le term of absence was to be about six weeks. The 
shionable season was in its meridian, and I could not be 
cruel enough to ask Isabella to accompany me. She bad lat- 
terly taken more pleasure in parties, alls, and concerts than 
heretofore. Perhaps I had kept her too close ; we were to? 
domestic. After all, it was not the way of the world. | 
thought so, and Hastings agreed with me ;—I would see it re- 
formed altogether when I returned. 

In the mean while I begged Hastings to look in now and 
then, and see that she was not lonely and out of spirits. !t 
was natural to expect that my first absence from would 
cause her to feel so. He promised to do as I requested, and | 
set off into the country, where I was detained more than two 
months; and at length, finding myself released from sn irk- 
t business, I took post 
lover returned to London. 
I returned to 


ya 








London ' 
I remember the minutest particulers of that scene so well 
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Not a tittle of it has escaped 





my memory—not a word, not a 
syllable! It will never de rom my mind—from my sou! ! 
“ When the porter opened the door, I hastened through the 
hall, and sprang up stairs into the drawing-room. She was 
not there; but my little boy,hearing my well-known fi . 
came from the adjoining room ran towards me. I caught 
him in my arms, and gave him a thousand kisses. 

“ Well, my dear little fellow, and where is mamma !” 

“ Not here—not here,” said the boy, looking around ; “‘ but 
I'm se glad you've come back !” 

Isabella was gone out, doubtless. I rang the bell. I did 
not observe Mrs. Martin, the house-keeper, enter the room, 
—! was still caressing the child. 

“Ha! Mrs. Martin—But what's the matter? You look 
il].—Where is Mrs. Saville ?” 

The woman spoke not, but trembled violently, and turned 
very pale. I motioned her to take a seat. She did so. 

“ My dear madame, you alarm me,” said I “Is any- 
thing wrong—your mistress——” 

Tears were streaming down the woman's face, as she arose 
suddenly, and with her hands clasped before her she came) 
towards me. 


“ Oh, sir! bear it like a man,” she cried, weeping bitterly ; 
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these thoughts were in my heart, and never moved thence.||me,—whose ingratitude—of all iota ho it end 












One evening, as I was ascending the stairs, I overheard||«st—had inverted my very soul,—this man ley before 
the child inquiring of one of the servants “who that white serene, tranquil, miserable, callously, i 
haired gentleman was, and why he lived in the house?” 1 ||yet I had no power to curse him. There was no serenity, ne 
had hi refused to see the child; but I now rang the bell, ||c uillity upon the face, when I gazed it more closely. 
end qrdesed the hatevhespen, who constantly walted upeniTho teow wee correqnand, the dade and the eye- 


me, to bring him to me. 

He was much grov n since I had last seen him, and was a 
fine boy. He did not know me, and was first fearful of ap- 
proaching me; but I induced bim to sit u my knee, and, 
putting his hair from the forebead, i 
0 dar gS ge As he lifted his face, and looked at me 
—that look! his very mother was gazing through those eyes! 
A sudden faintness me. I lif “) : 
from my knee, and motioned the house-keeper to take him 
from my sight. I did not see him again. 

But there was comfort still:—Hastings was in London—I/jto see a friend of her husband. You knew him, sir, 
was certain of it. living; and for his sake, perhaps—” the man paused 

And so he was. One night, about a fortnight after my re-|imoment, and continued—“ you have a benevolent heart, 
turn to town from Paris, where I was told he had been seen,||—I am sure you have,—and if you knew all, even though he 
and where I had sought him in vain, I was proceeding home, have wronged you——” 
baffled in my endeavors to discover him in some of his old|| It was an unseasonable time for an a of this nature. 

upon my heart had 
begun to subside, but I opshe eckuily. 


Ped 





you this!—I, who have carried you in these arms, and have 


haunts which I had ascertained after many fruitless inquiries.|/The passions that had been forced 
scarce 
of Clare market, when a squalid wretch, issuing from a pub-|} “You will tell her Mr. Saville has been here;” and I was 


} 
—‘do bear it like a man, sir! That I should live to tell || 1 was walking rapidly down a miserable street in the vicinity 


prayed a thousand times for your happiness when I should be | lic house, came in contact with me. I think no human being 
dead and gone !”” \ in the world would have recognised him but myself. Hide- 
She . Perhaps my face revealed the sickness of | ously changed as he was, 1 knew him instantly. The half 
heart which at that moment overcame me. I could not rise | shriek that burst from him, as he recoiled from me, showed 
from my seat; I could not lift the child from my knee, as he | that he had recognised me also. The struggle was a short 
lay upon my bosom with his head pressed against my heart. | one; I had omitted to put my pistols in my pocket on that 
“ Merciful Heaven!—Isabella is ili—she is dying!—at | evening. With what a savage triumph, when I had dashed 
once, at once tell me——” | him on the pavement, did I stamp upon the prostrate carcass 
“No, no,” said the woman bitterly, “ she is not ill or dy-|/ of the groaning wretch! But my joy was brief; for I was 
ing. Mr. Saville, I durst not tell you my suspicions before | suddenly seized by three or four men, who held me firmly by 
you left town, I durst not,sir. For mercy’s sake compose your- || the arms. I could not get at him. Heedless of my ravings, 
My mistress left this house last Tuesday night with | they assisted the miscreant to rise, who, casting one glance cf 
Mr. Hastings.” || terror towards me, darted down an alley, and was lost to me 
That horrible shrick still rings in my ears. I remember || for ever. He had escaped me. 
thrusting the child from me, and clasping my head with my | How I reached home I know not. Herbert, who visited 
hands; and then I was smitten down—struck to the earth— |, me next morning, forbade me to rise from my bed. He said 
worse than dead—oh, how much worse than dead ! || my brain was unsettled, and I believe it was. But I was 
It was a long, long, hideous dream that succeeded, full of | well again in a month. 
wo, and lamentations, and weeping, and curses, and despair. | The one idea pervaded my whole being when I arose from 
But I awoke at last from that dream. Where was I? It|)my bed. My rencontre with Hastings had whetted my appe- 
was a very narrow, but lofty room; the walls were white- || tite for revenge so deeply, that no reason, no feeling could 
washed, and there was one small window about twelve feet H control me. He was evidently in a state of the most abject 
from the floor. I was seated ona low truckle-bed; and as I || beggary and want. That conviction did not disarm me; it 
turned my eyes from the light of the window they fell upon | rendered me only the more determined and inflexible. 
my hands, which were laid before me. Around my wrists || I went forth one evening, and with much difficulty discov- 
there were deep marks, as though they had been tied togeth- | ered the public house from which I had seen him emerge on 
er with cords; and when I moved, a sharp pain went round || that night. From the landlord I obtained every particular I 
me, like a girdle. But the rope had been loosened, and was || required to know. Hastings had, it seemed, changed his 
no longer about me. A man entered the room. l name :—it was now Harris. He resi in one small room 
“ How do you feel yourself now!” said he, laying his hand | on the first floor of a house in a filthy court hard by; that is, 
upon my shoulder. || if he had not left the neighborhood, for the man had not seen 
L iooked up. Methought I recognised the voice, and the || him for a month past. 
face was almost familiar to me, and repulsively so. || Itwas well. I drank two glasses of brandy, for it was a 
“Tam well—very well,” L answered. ‘‘ Where am I?"’ || cold night, and proceeded towards my destination. I found 
The man said nothing, but silently left the room, presently jit easily. There was a light in the window, and, from the 
returning with a gentleman, of whom, as of the man, I had | reflection of a man’s figure on the wall, I judged he was at 
an indistinct remembrance. || home. The house door was open, and I entered the narrow 
“ You will be better soon, sir," said this person kindly, as | passage. 





self! 


At that moment I trembled, and for an instant I 
roceed. No: it was not that which made me 











oing. 

“Mr. Saville?” repeated the man. “Oh, sir, we have 
rd that name mentioned of late. \cu will 

come again, or send, perhaps; will you not, sir?” 

“She will know where to find me, should she wish to see 
me, which I think is hardly probable ;” and with a cold 
“‘ good night” I left him. 

I called upon Herbert on my way home and told all that 
had taken place. He was surprised and shocked. 

“ Saville,” said he, after a long pause, during which he had 
n absorbed in reflection, “‘ this cursed affair is 
you. Lamaplainman. You may shake head, and 
me coolly and calmly that you have saad oa the injury 
which is all the while preying upon you. It is that calmness 
which I fear most; it will kill you, or worse than that—you 
understand me. You must pursue this matter no farther. 
The man is dead, and your wife— Well,” he resumed, “I 
beg your pardon; I was wrong to call her by that name.— 
May I speak plainly ?” 

“You may.” 

“She is evidently in a state of want—of destitution. This 
must not be. You must allow her—settle upon her—enough 
to rescue her from poverty and its temptations. She must 
mot starve; I see you could not bear that. And you must 
forget her. It will not do to see a young man like yourself 
sacrificed, self-sacrificed, to the villany of a scoundrel. I 
will say no more, Saville. Vice has too much homage paid 
to her when an honorable man is made her victim.” 

Herbert was right; he was always so. No, no; she must 
not starve. That were indeed a miserable triumph to me. 
[ went to my solicitor on the next morning, and a deed was 
made out, settling a competence upon her, and I sent with it 
as much money as she could require for immediate 4 
cies. And I was resolved that I would forget her. 
worst was past, and time and eeepc much, and 
I would think this misery down. But the worst was not yet 


t. 
* was informed, one morning, that a woman in the hall de- 





he felt my pulse ; and he turned towards the man, and spoke | could not 
to him in an under tone. “ Let him be kept quiet,” was all | tremble ; 


knew, and was prepared for, what I had to do. 
I heard, and he retired shortly after. 


It was the other,—it was that face which I feared I could not 


sired to speak with me. uding that she was one of the 
many who are accustomed to wait upon the wealthy with per 
titions, I the servant to admit her. A woman 





Yes:—I had been mad—raving mad—for two years, and | bear to behold. 


ly dressed, and whose countenance was concealed, 








was now slowly struggling back into consciousness. Feeble This was, as I have said, the weakness of a moment. I 
glimmerings of the past came upon me at first, and then far- || mounted the stairs, and burst into the room suddenly. A 
ther half-revelations were extended to me ; until at length ‘he | man and a woman were seated at a small fire, who rose ab- 
cause dimly and remotely, but gradually nearer and more | ruptly on my entrance. It was not Harris and—his wife. 
near, stood before me like a curse. It was well for me that | ‘ Where is the man—Hastings ?” I exclaimed, addressing 
I did not then relapse into madness; but I wrestled with it, || the old couple. 





I overcame it, in @ month was taken away in myown || As I uttered theso words, a loud shriek proceeded from a 
ffudtews carriage, and taken back home. Home? that | bed behind me, and a female dropt upon the floor. I knew 
ad been destroyed, that voice,—I knew it well ;—but it did not move me. 


My friend, Dr. Herbert, was, and is, the Lest fellow breath- | “ Mrs. Harris is ill,” said the old woman; “ permit us to 
ng. He devoted for some weeks nearly the whole of his || Pass you, sir ;—it is one of the fits to which she is subject.” 
itime to me. He endeavored to draw my mind awayfrom the | I allowed the woman to step by me, who, raising the life- 
one object, which might, he thought, if entertained, once || less form beside her, drew it into an adjoining room. 
more overthrow my reason. He was mistaken. Thevery | ‘‘ What do you want, sir? what is your business here ?” 
endeavor to discard that memory, as often as it recurred,would | inquired the old man. 
soon have distracted me. I enoouraged it, therefore, and “y placed one hand into my cont pocket and grasped a pis- 
was strengthened by it; my mind throve upon it—it was a | tol, and with the other seized the man by the collar. 
comfort to me. “ Whore is Harris?” said I. “ You had best tell me; you 

_ The many slight indications of an attachment—of a pas-|jare adead manelse. He is hid somewhere—he is below, in 

sion—between her and this man Hastings—and they must || the house—where is he ?” 

have been but slight indications,—were presented to me now || “He is there,” gasped the man; and he pointed towards 

grossly and palpably. I could see them all—they stung me; || the bed, upon which a body was lying, covered with a linen 

and I would curse my fool's nature that was blind, and would || cloth. 

not see and provide against the consequence. And why didI|| I sank upona chair. Hastings had indeed escaped me, 
and for ever. I was left alone, for the man had hurried out 
of the room. I cannot dscribe the agony of fecling which 


curse my easy nature ?—Could I have borne to live a wretch- 
I underwent during the next half hour. I took the light, 


ed turnkey, a miserable listener to key-holes and a dealer 
out of “ punishment, the drudgery of devils?” Did I mar- 

setuaiing @ te bel, drew the linen cloth from the facet! 
t 


x ie rege ay or control vice? Neither; os I was 
glad that, when they did wrong me. they permitted me to corpse. 
wri i How awful! how mysterious is the power of death! The 
thought no longer from the brain; |) man who had insulted, who had wronged, who had betrayed 





know it. These thoughts never affected brain ;—there 





was no fear of that. 








HL 


towards me, and sinking mn her knees, with her 
together and rai towards me, look 
. Madness in me, and misery and famine 
have wrought more strongly, if that were possible, 
had done, could I have failed to recognise that face i 
Her lips moved, she would have spoken, but she had no 
r to speak ; and with a deep and heavy groan she fell upom 
the floor before me. I rang the bell violently. A servant en- 
tered the room. 
“Semi Mrs. Martin to me instantly. Mrs. Martin,” said 
I, as the woman entered the room, “let Dr. Herbert be sent 
for immediately. You must take care ofher. See that she 
wants nothing.” 
“ Gracious God! it is my mistress!” exclaimed the we 
man, as she raised her head upon her knee. “ You will let 
her remain in the house, Mr. Saville? in one of the upper 


rooms ft” 
“T commit 
othey arrange- 


r 
at 


“Tn her own room, Mrs. Martin,” said I. 
her to you. When she recovers, we can make 
ments.” c 

It is out of the power of fortune or uf fate to excite guch 
feelings within me now as upon — for some 
days after this scene. I thank God for it. Human stgength 
or weakness could not again endure so dreadful a conftiet of 
brute passion and of human feeling. That piteous face raised 
to mine would not de fram me. That she should kneel, 


that she should have degraded abjectly to crouch 
me for forgiveness, for , for the vilest : that 
[ should know and that the base expa' was 


recompense—oh! I cannot pursue this farther. 
Some days after thie—it was on a Sunday 
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For the New-Yorker. 
A CAROL. 


Mar is coming! May is coming! 
,.. Golden bees are gaily humming— 
~ Humming for the bloomy tree— 
~ ‘Humming for sweet liberty. 

Village maidens trick their hair, 

With the cowslips slim and fair: 

Join my carol, old and young, 

Shall a harp be now unstrung! 


IL. 
Flowers are budding, flowers are budding ; 
Gems the slender leaves are studding ; 
See how bright the east is breaking, 
Thousand glittering forms awaking: 
See the fresh smiles of Aurora 
Kindle up the lake with glory ; 
Waves are dancing into birth! 
Heaven is opening upon Earth! 


Til. 
May is coming! May is coming! 
"Neath her reign the beauties summing 
Of the Summer whose gay wing 
Smiles with blushes of the Spring. 
Squirrels through the boughs are leaping, 
Swans upon the lake are sleeping, 
Underneath the leafy willow 
Gently mirrored on the billow. 


Iv. 
Flowers are springing, bruoks are singing, 
Birds in happy pairs are winging, 
Violets from the moss are peeping, 
Lizards from their nests are creeping, 
Swallows o’er the woods are sweeping ; 
Hark the cuckoo in the dell, 
What doth his shrill wild-notes tell? 
May is coming! May is coming! 


v. 
Noisy players, cease your strumming ; 
May is coming! May is coming! 
Softer music now awaits us, 
Music, too, which never sates us : 
O! for Zephyr’s wings to bear us 
Where the mock-bird’s songs shall cheer us: 
Love and Life are doubly ours 
In the time of buds and flowers. 


Paris, 1837. Fatcones. 








For the New-Yorker. 

Ss RETROSPECTION. 
ep ee 0t Gates ae 

Iz is pleasing to the child of Contemplation to sail up the 
tide of Remembrance and survey the bright scenc's of the Past. 
Visions of departed joys come booming across the ocean of 
Memory, like the ‘thick-coming fancies’ of onr midnight 
dreams, filling the mind with exhilarating emotions, and waft- 
ing us back on the pinions of imagination to the beloved haunts 
of our infantile days. Depicted on the retina of Fancy’s keen 
discerning eye, we behold them arrayed in all the vernal love- 
Timess with which they were adorned when we joyfully sport- 
ed among them in the May morning of our existence ; and we 
almost long to be once more the sprightly youth, with top and 
kite, revelling in all the pleasures of our juvenility. 

Youth is indeed the Elysium of life, replete with the nectar 


‘@f fancy, and surrounded by a halo of delightful associations ; 


itis fraught with every thing lovely, enchanting and poetical. 
Who can wonder, then, that the immortal bards, inspired by 
the delectable draughts from its numerous rills of enjoyment, 
and their imaginations warmed by the embers of recollection 
still glowing around the altar of its tender affections, have 
sung of it in such enlivening and eulogistic stains? Where 
is the heart that does not respond to the sentiments of their 
sotl-stirring numbers? that does not beat with ecstasy while 
™musing in loneliness on that fairy season when the mind was 
‘noppressed with cares, the bosom free from sorrows, and 
the sunshine of the soul unobscured by clouds of despundency 1 
Yz days of my childhood! sweet season of joy, 
Unheeded, now flown upon Time's rapid wing ; 
Ye moments of pleasure that knew no alloy, 
When a stranger to sorrow, in Life's flow’ry Spring: 
Yo have passed like « vision, a dream of the night, 
- And left me on Manhood’s dark ocean to sail, 
‘Where storms of affliction the soul oft affright, 
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Ye days of delight, now for ever departed, 
Oh, could I, enraptured, recall you again, 
Be the youth that I once was, so light buoyant hearted, 
And my bosom as free from all troubles as then ; 
Transported, I’d hail you with gladsome acclaim, 
Once more would embark on your smooth-flowing stream, 
Contented, I'd sigh not for honor or fame, 
Nor, deceived, of the pleasures of Manhood e’er dream. 


But ah, ye have fled, to return never more— 
All vanished your moments of exquisite joy ! 

And now, as those scenes I in fancy glance o'er, 
Where I once gaily sported, an innocent boy— 

My cheek is oft wet with the tear of regret, 
To think I have bid you for ever adieu— 

That a youth I no more shall thy loved baunts explore, 





But henceforth the rough path of Manhood pursue. 

New-Hampton, N. H. March, 1837. J.C. 
=—_—_B 
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THE REVERIES OF A PRISON-BIRD 
LOCATED IN BRIDEWELL. 


Yes! I feel more and more deeply the sublime truth that 
I am a great man—yea, a very great man. Those edulations | 
of the crowd which I now behold convey a meaning too strong» 
to be doubted ; they tell me that I am great—that I am no 
common man. Look at that piece of mortality: with what 
reverence does he inspect me, as he takes his ofium cum dig- | 
nitate against the palings of that whitewashed fence! Take 
care, my friend; rob not the Corporation of their lime, for| 
they can ill afford it; nor go away thus whitened, lest the | 
Loco-Focos take thee for a contracting loaf-baker, and thou 
be taken in hand by Judge Lynch, who, 'tis said, has arrived 
here from the West. 

But to return: When I deign to exhibit my benign counte-| 
nance throu h the insterstices of my window bars, immedi- | 
ately a band of adorers collect to pay me homage; the old | 
and the young vie with each other in their gapings, and fear 
alike lest I should retire from their gaze; morn, noon and 
eve may see them here watching with becoming impatience 





ness, their low and petty strifes. ‘Odi profanum vculgus et 
arceo’ are the words of Horace, which I assuredly would | 
have written myself, had he not anticipated me. | 

Yes ! I slespise the vulgar crowd, and keep aloof from them. | 
They cannot approach me save by treading the same path to) 


then, and only then, may they hope to participate in my friend- | 
ship. They must view me at a distance, and be content with-| 
but a casual sight of my person ; I receive them not with cor- 

dial smiles and cringing welcomes. No! I spurn their fawn- 
ings, and look down upon them from my exalted station with | 
contempt for their actions, but with pity for their low condi-| 


tion. Verily, I am a second Coriolanus, who sought not the | 


caresses of the Roman crowd. No picture-gallery beholds | 


me for hours extending my weary hand to be polluted by their | 


touch. No sunbeam kisses my brow while, hat in hand, I 
return the salutations of the people: I am above it. 


But allow me to intimate to you that my greatness results 


not from the exercise of merely one faculty. No! I scorn! 


that; my genius is universal—it embraces all the capacities 
of the human mind, which develope themselves at my will.— 
I ama rara avis, but not a ‘ Caleb Quotem.’ To me belong 
the powers of the Philosopher and the Poet; the wide range 
of my talents has no bound—it is illimitable. Listen to my 
ce LINES TO THE OCCUPANTS OF SING-SING STATE PRISON. 
Immortal men! thy works will never be unknown ; 
Yo who at midnight hour thy noble plunderings dared, 
And made thy deeds illustrious by thy power alone, 


Know that they will from long forgetfulness be spared ; 
For tyrant keepers in their vol heave led 
Thy glorious acts, which strangers oft, awe-struck, behold. 
Truly in me is the genius, the soul of poetry ; nay, my very 
outward man betrays it ; mine eye is ‘ in a fine frenzy rolling,’ 
and my neglected habiliments evince the truth. But enough 
of this—I yield not to its influence, for I deprecate such an 
abasement of my powers, and will not descend to be restrict- 
ed by the rules of versification, or have my ideas contracted 
by the usages of rhyme. I launch forth on the ocean of prose, 








eminence which I trod, and by becoming as great as I am ;/ 


| 
| 











with no helm save my pen, to traverse its trackless plain, o'er 
which so many have sailed and so few have been successful. 


SSS 


Yea, give me prose, where the soul unrestrained can pour 
itself on white paper—(this happens to be pink.) 
But Spring has come, and Cheerfulness, like the weary 


traveller, unconsciously feels his speed accelerated at the near 


prospect of a haven of rest, after the uncongenial appearances 
of Winter ‘ wrapt in black glooms.’ Contented in my abode, 
I look forth on the chances and changes of worldly life with 
heroic complacency worthy of so greata man. The sounds 
that reach mine ear of the scarcity of money draw no sighs 
from my breast—affects me not; ruined merchants stalking 
to their homes tend only to make me appreciate my own con- 
dition more—teach me to pity and wish them in my place.— 
I cast my eyes from my grated window, and the wide extent 
of Gotham’s park meets my expanded organs, and tells that 


‘Free from , care and anxiety, 
Charms in 'y fall to my share.’ 


Nature is coming from the earth in the shape of green grass 
to flirt with the winds; and fashionable belles trip along 


Broadway in green silks to flirt with the beaux. Verily man, 


or rather woman, must be a species of the simia tribe. 

Let me glance at the happy mortals who are now enjoying 
the privileges which I have afforded. Beside an elderly fe. 
male, who betrays a state vulgarly called poverty, gapes an 
idle apprentice ; two or three of those amphibious animals de. 
nominated ‘loafers’ stand at his right, and a dumbfounded 
country lad is the butt of their wit. Well, good friends, (1 
call them friends though I hate them, as all great men are 
obliged to do,) look well, or you may never again have such 
a golden opportunity. Thank you, my young fellow, for that 
rotten apple! thou hast aimed well. Methinks I behold in 
thee a second William Tell. Restrain not thy genius, for 
some day or other thy country may demand thy assistance, 
perhaps when thou art dead. Thy gift wos well meant, for 
it proceeded from an over-generous spirit: That sharp stone 
has just grazed my bead. Truly, young friend, thou shower 
very barber-ous qualities so early in life. I would fain recom 
mend thee to my friend Lewis as a promising youth, worthy 


_ || of being united with the ancient and honorable fraternity of 
my august appearance. But al:hough their awe for me grati- | 
fies my vanity, yet I hate them—I hate their worldly selfish-| 


the knights of the scissors. Peace go with thee; and when 
thou exercisest thy inclination, find some more appropriate 
object.—Here comes the jailer to deliver this sheet. Adieu, 
my friends, I have finished my reveries. Vixpex. 


EEE 

Wirp Orasoe Groves.—Nothing can be more gladden- 
ing to the traveller, when pessing through the uninhabited 
woods of East Flonda, than the wild crange groves which he 
sometimes meets with. As I approached them, the rich per- 
fumes of the blossom, the golden hue of tho fruits, that bung 
on every twig, and lay scattered on the ground, and the deep 
green of the glossy leaves, never failed to produce the most 
pleasing effect upon the mind. Not a branch has suffered 
from the prunning knife, the graceful form of the tree retains 
the elegance it received from nature. Raising their tops into 
the open air, they allow the uppermost blossoms and fruits to 
receive the unbroken rays of the sun, which one might be 
tempted to think are conveyed from flower to flower, and 
from fruit to fruit, so rich and balmy are all. The pulp of 
these fruits quenches your thirst at once, and the very air 
you breathe in such a place refreshes and reinvigorates you. 
I have passed th a grove of these orange trees full s 
mile in extent. Their occurrence is a sure indication of good 
land, which in the southeastern ion of that country is 
rather scarce. The Seminole Indians and poorer squatters 
feed their horses on oranges, which these animals eat with 
much relish. The immediate vicinity of a wild orange grove 
is of some importance to the planters, who have the fruits 
collected and squeezed ina horse-mill. The juice is barrelled 
and sent to different markets, being in request as an ingredi- 
ent in cooling drinks. The strait young shoots are cut and 
shipped in bundles, to be used as walking sticks. 





*Misp Your P's axpv Q’s.’—The origin of this phrase is 
not generally known. In ale-houses, where chalk scores 
were formerly marked upon the wall or behind the door of 
the tap-room, it was customary to put these initial letters st 
the head of every man’s account to show the number of pints 
and quarts for which he was in arrears; and we may pre 
sume many a friendly rustic to have ta his neighbor on 
the shoulder, when he was indulging too freely in his pota- 
tions, and to have exclaimed, as he pointed to the score, 
“ Giles! Giles! mind your P's and Q’s.”—When Toby, the 
learned pig, was in the zenith of his popularity, a theatrical 
wag, who attended the performance, maliciously set before 
him some which the animal could not re- 
sist, and which i ly caused him to loose his cue.— 
The pig exhibiter remonstrated with the author of the mis 
chief upon the unfairness of what he had done. “I only 
a said the wag, “‘ to see if Toby minded his P’s and 
"ss." 
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For the New-Yorker. 
OLD VEtsree. ad 


Otp Friends! your tones are with me still— 
Though Time has robbed my heart of youth, 
Your images my memory fill, 
In all their glowing, artless truth, 


IL 
Your influence o’er my spirit steals 
Like Spring’s soft breath o’er early flowers, 
As Fancy's putent charm reveals 
The pleasures of departed hours. 
UL 
Though strangers greet me with a smile, 
Though friendly hands be clasped in mine ; 
Their sympathy cannot beguile 
My soul’s regret for ‘ auld lang syne.’ 


IV. 
1 look upon each pleasing face, 
My ear drinks in delicious tones; 
But oh! how chill the warm embrace— 
No kindred throb my bosom owns. 


v. 
Old Friends !—I love their hallowed names, 
There's life, there's pleasure in the sound ! 
A pledge their ardent friendship claims, 
Thea let the mantling bow! go round. 


A health! obutiheeGainectetet 
Long life—unvexed with care or pain; 

Green fields beneath—clear skies above, 
And oh! the hope to meet again ! 


Vil. 
Stern Death must soon dissolve the tie 
Which on Life's fickle breath depends ; 
Forbear to mourn—beyond the sky, 
We yet may hope two meet Old Friends! 
Ohio, March 9, 1837. a Inez. 
From the Western Moothly for March. 
MONEY—GENIUS AND VIRTUE. 
PuiLosopHers, painters, poets, and other poor souls, who, 
have never had money enough to find out its real value, have | 
from time immemorial been in the habit of railing against the | 


deference paid to wealth by the sons and daughters of men.— | 


While they have railed, the sons of Fortune have picked their | 
teeth and said nothing—simply because there is nothing to be 
said of a self-evident proposition. Every man that has money 


| Genius, who enters this same gay 


above. The wisest Virtue is that which is so fortunate as to 
live in an age when miartyrdum is fashionable, for then it may 
stand a chance of being huddled off neck and heels into Elys- 
ium. But in these degenerate days, when it cannot even pro- 
cure the death-warrant of Judge Lynch, Virtue is badly off; 
for it must draw its oft-wounded length until, arrived 
at the verge of this world, it takes a plunge—not, as Hobbes 
said, in the dark, but into that brighter region where all its 


Thee it paved «- cory Fam incalculably the 
isi 
fellow of the trio. He ce Dollar dell the whim- crn 
of Genius, or the quim-qualms of Virtue. He looks down on 
Oo nae BAe ie ie, ane Ene seats ees 
San. fet deer Ch deen they o his ae 
or say what may, must im. oney 

modern Citenien oat Genus, med Viton and all meaner 
things, must crawl between his legs on their way to their hon- 
ored or dishonorable graves. 

On this side of heaven, Money is the luckiest of dogs. For 
him are the smiles of mammas and the soft hand of daugh- 
ters. His claims are never protested for want of a responsi- 
ble endorser; and sullen in must be that Virtue whose 
face wears a frown while the reflection of gold is shining up- 
on it. Money dresses himself up, and enters the grand ball- 
room of this world, and no one ever thinks of refusing his 
hand for the ludicrous dance of life. Look at that starveling 
. See how they all 
| smile at him; but the very moment he extends his hand for a 
| favor, every body thinks he has the impertinence of a whole 
| legion of fallen spirits. Virtue is a modest fellow, who never 
| thinks of asking the smiles of the gay and the gifted ; and he 
| bunts up his partner in some of the obscure and unobserved 
| corners of the room. Yes—Money buys himself the prettiest 


| wife that is in the market, while Genius mates himself to 


some unregarded one, and Virtue takes up with what he can 
get, and consoles himself, if need be, with the reflection that 
the contract is severed by the scissors of Atropos. 


Money not only ap ty th: choicest charms of the 
prettiest women, but he ingratiates himself, almost with- 
out an effort, in the favors of the high and honorable men of 
this world. Money enters the assemblages of the high-born, 
and he is greeted with cheering smiles, warm words, and cor- 
dial shakes of the hand. The portals of ‘ good society’ are at 
all times open for his reception. Every body is ‘at home’ to 
him. Genius i gets such favors ; but poor Virtue, 
if it wanted them, would have to go to bed hungry; for it 1s 
| the law of ‘ good society’ to cut Virwe, unless he carries a 
talisman in his pocket. In the upper latitudes of society, a 
full purse needeth no recommendation; a full head is admit- 
ted as a learned bear is admitted—an animal that can make 
strange sounds; and a heart full of such unconsidered stuff as 





is perfectly aware of its superiority to all else, so far as the | 
opinions, conduct aad comforts of this world are concerned.— 
They have suffered the bickerings of the inheritors «f genius | 
to pass by unnoticed as the idle wind; because they feel as-| 
sured that, however much Penury may grin at them—how- 

ever much Poverty may underrate their | i however 

much Virtue, basking in the sunshine of everlasting hopes, | 
may contemn the things of this world—however much Genius, | 
out at the elbows, may scorn what it cannot appropriate—_| 
they do possess the to kalon of life, the sine qua non of hu- 

man hopes and human iness. 

Money is a lord—Genius is a «tarveling—Virtue is a poor 
self. ing, self-torturing ascetic in this world. Money wraps | 
himself a scarlet robe, reclines on an Ottoman, and sips) 
Champagne, while £olus cracks his cheeks out of doors. He 
knows no wants that remain unsupplied ; he has no desires | 
that do not grow fat like aldermen; he has no insatiable long- | 
ings after the inapproachable ; he has no ambition that sick- 
ens for want of food. Like Falstaff, he takes his ease in his 
inn, regardless of the cold winds whistling round the roof, 
and not fearing to be disturbed by the bailiffs of this world, | 





Genius is a miserable fellow, dressed in fantastics, and sit- 
ting astride of a rainbow. Around him the winds of the North | 


among the clouds, | 
and fancies that their shapeless mists are as brilliant as the| 
dark-eyed Georgians. From his ‘ high estate,’ he looks down 
contemptuously on what the vulgar world beneath him 
teems valuable. He is a poor fuatless, fleshless, bloodless 
wretch; and while his stomach yearns for the i 
which deck the lordling’s board, his 
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Virtue is made of, is like a cast-off ribbon, which may do well 
| enough for the plebeians. Virtue alone cannot expect to en- 
| ter into the Bisiee Fields of this world. Money is in fact a 
| box-ticket in theatre of life, and he who owns it goth 

w he listeth; Genius cuts up his pranks on the 
| stage for the amusement of the 
| consigned to the pit or the lobby. 


pasts. For him do tables groan, cooks sweat, and waiters do 


brains of ks, or any other delicacy sacred from the 
touch of the vulgar. Genius takes pot-luck at a refectory, or 
in a sixth-rate boardi . Virtue says grace over pork 
and beans, thankful if the one offendeth not his nostrils, and 
the other sickeneth not his palate 

Money imbibeth the best and brightest of beverages. For 
him doth champagne foam and sparkle, and Sherry grow me!- 
low and merry. Genius occasionally takes a quaff of the 
Pierian spring, or dins the point of bis tongue in the waters of 
Helicon, or inhales the bright mists which rise from the pool of 
Castaly. Virtue drinketh the dew in the night season, and 
Money gets live- 
ly on the juice of the ius is enlivened by the 
fumes of the juice of the apple—and Virtue foregocth that 
the sovreignest of pleasures, in the opinions of those who 
have the most experience in such things. 

Money lieth down at night on a couch, slumberous and soft 
as that which was for the Egyptian queen—and his 
head is pillowed by the cygnet’s down. Genius may sleep on 
the ‘ ashes of a glass house’ in winter, on tne green sward in 
summer, or on straw in the solemn silence of his Attic. Vir- 
tue his cranium on a pillow such as Jacob uscd when 
he ma tne a py ty gE 


rude December rules with icy sceptre the kingdom 
of this world, Money toasts his feet by the blazing fire, and 
holds converse with friends bound by the of ties, 
viz: golden ones. Genius his ragged cloak closely 
around his shoulders, to emissaries of unmerciful 
Boreas, while the surface of his body bears a striking simili- 
tude to that of the dumbest of the feathered tribe—the goose. 
The myrmidons of Jack Frost hold their carnival on the car- 
Virtue, if it claims no i to wealth. 

If all these instances were i ient to establish ourmain 
point, that Money is more desirable than Genius or Virtue, 
we might bring forward a thousand more. But we have es- 
tablished our argument ia adamant. We have clearly spown 





; while Virtue is |! 
Money is a gourmand, and he sits down to the richest re- |) 
their best. He may feast on the tongues of nightingales, the || 


why men, in manifesting a greater regard for money than for 
Genius and Virtue, should not be esteemed as silly philoso- 
Ce oe 
ty . ‘act, common sense a 

award which we have made, and sanctions the deference 
which is paid to Men are not such fools as they 

have been called ; and women are perfectly riyht in bestow- 

ing their smiles on aoedas are able to pay for them: Yes 

—a plethoric most invaluable of human ac uisi- 

tions! Lot Goals pride ienelf on te effisence of enoubetan- 

tial thought—let Virtue ‘ rejoice and be exceeding glad’ if 
it make sure of that treasure which ‘fadeth not away, and is 

immortal in the heavens’—but Money on this corte has an 

incontestible right to hold up his head, and plant his iron- 

shod heel on all the worms that crawl beneath him ! 

Go on, ye sons of men, and cringe and bow to the minions 

of wealth, for they can pay you for your idolatry. Continue, 
ye daughters, to lavish your smilos and your eye-eloquence on 
the lordlings of money; for they have the wherewithal to 
| make you outshine the lily and the rose. Think not of genius, 
|for it can at best make a display of thought, and of those 
s, which, however beautiful they may be to the eye 
|of the mind, are as unsubstantial as the vapors that rise from 
| the streamlet of the valley. Genius cannot pay a landlord, 
| or a doctor—it cannot provide plentifully of the good things 
| that belong to the favored few of earth—its glories may be 
| talked about, not eaten or drank. What though a man have 
a whole section of land on the sunny side of Parnassus, will 
| speculation enhance its value, or will it pay the baker, the 
| butcher, or the cook? No: Genius is a creature ; there- 
| fure have nothing to do with it; and as for Virtue it hath no 
| part in the pleasures of this world ; let it go on foot and alone, 
| to its mansion in the heavens! 

But why give this advice? And i ly, why give it 
jin this place? Here in this glorious West, we understand the 
| true value of things. We know what’s what. And here we 

hoard our favors for the lordlings of wealth, while we let 
Virtue work its way on its knees to Heaven, and it 
Genius to go on to——the devil! as it ought to! 
T. H. 8. 


THE SILENT FAREWELL.—sv rrnone rower. 
Ou! -ay not so soon ‘tis the moment te part, 

That friends so united can give but a tear, 
That fancy alone must recall in the heart, 

The whispers of friendship so soft on the ear ; 
When lips cannot utter the anguish we'd tell, 
Our hearts feel most keenly the silent farewell. 
T storms on the waters that part 


| 





} 
| 
| 
} 
! 
us may rise, 
| And wake their dark forms o'er the breast of the deep, 
No cloud shall e’er come to o'ershadow the eyes, 
Now quiet and gentle as infancy’s sleep: 
The sunshine of Hop each dark form shall expel, 
And wake the hind thoughts of the silent farewell. 
| 
J 


Far, far be the day ere the throb of this heart 
Shall cease its emotion for fri ip so true, 
And ere a kind wish from the soul should depart 
I'd bid to this life and its changes adieu, 
rey long may the joy in this bosom still dwell, 
friendship survive the last silent farewell. 








Tus Devit anv Doctor Favstus.—It is or ought to be 
generally known that Docter Faust was the inventor of the art 
of arts. D"Israeil says, “‘ The tradition of the Devil and Dr. 
_ Faustus was derived from the odd circumstance in which the 
bibles of the first printer, (Faust) appeared to the world— 
When he had discovered this new art, and printed off a con- 
siderable number of the bible, to imitate which were 
commonly sold in manuscript, he undertook the sale of them 
at Paris. It was his interest to conceal his discovery, and to 
pass off his printed copies for mannscripts. But as he was 
enabled to sell his bibles at sixty crowns, while the other 
scribes demanded five hundred, this created universal aston- 
| ishment ; and still more when he produced copies as fast as 

they were wanted, and even lowered his price. This mode 
| a great sensation at Paris. The uniformity of the copies in- 

creased the wonder. Informations were given in to the mocis- 
trates against him as a magician: his lodgings were searched, 
| and a great number of copies being found, they were seized. 
| The red ink which embellished his copies was said to be bis 
| blood ; and it was solemnly adj that he was in league 
| with the Devil! Faust was atlength obliged to save himself 
| from a bonfire, to discover his art to the Parliament of Paris, 
who «lischarged him from all prosecution in consideration of 
his useful invention. 


Purity or Evections.—“ How much did they give for a 
a vote in your town!” asked one of the free and indepen- 
dent electors of Newry, addressing himself to one of the Down- 
patrick pot-wallopers. “ We were paid well when it came to 
the last tug,” was the reply; “ [got ten pounds for my vote. 
“ Ten pounds !” said the Newry man, contemptuously—“ and: 
they put you off with that?” “Why, what did you get u 
demanded the citizen of Down, with earnestness. ‘“‘ We 
got every man of us a puncheon of whiskey!” replied the 
elector of Newry. “Powers of Justice!” exclaimed the 
Downpatrick , in a burst of virtuous indignation— 
“Powers of Justice! we have been robbed out of our face ' 











Baglish paper. 















the Tuileries. She drove across the bri ;I and foot with on them which none could 
bridges ro. age stones, inscriptions cou 


indeed reason to congratulate myself when I see Caroline a 
Queen, my sister-in-law a Queen, and then Josephine’s daugh- 
ter a Queen, or on the point of becoming one ; and I suppose 
there is a kingdom in store for Jerome’s wife !—Eliza, too, 
will be crowned by and by; whilst I am nothing—Hear me, 
Prince Cambuceres—Go immediately to , and tell 
him, that if he does not raise me to the dignity of Queen, I 
have a terrible vengeance in reserve for him.” 
; gt a sisterly affection will not permit you to | 
inflict.’ 

“* My affection! I hate him! he is a monster.” | 

“ Hush, Princess!” I exclaimed, with some alarm. “ Know | 
that in France walls have ears. | 


Solem ores cee ant segues 


“T care not—I defy his poli I would tell him all I 
have said to his face—I will seck refuge in England, or he | 
shall perish by my hand.” ! 

I became more and more alarmed, and I was about to re-/ 


ply, when the Emperor saved me the trouble. He opened | 
the door and presented himself to the astonished Princees. 

“* Maniac !” he exclaimed, “you shall not go to England, | 
but to Clarenton.” 

“ Ah! so you have followed me.” she said. ‘“ Then you) 
thought I really intended to throw myself into the Seine, as'| 
I threatened! I have come here to request Prince Camba-| 
ceres to intercede for me. Now, my dear Napoleon, I must | 
have a crown—I dont care where it is. Make me Queen of) 
Port Denmark—what you will—I would even reign” 
in Switzerland or Corfa—no matter where—but a crown I) 
musthave. Am I to be the only one of the family who does 
not wear one? Oh, Napoleon! your unkindness will kill 
me!” | 

With these words she burst into a flood of tears. The ca- 
pricious beauty had changed her imperious tone to one of) 
supplication and tender reproach. The Princess Pauline was 
certainly a most fascinating woman; but, at that moment, | 
she appeared to be more charming than ever. I could not 
wonder at the she gained over the Emperor. He | 
was at first in a violent rage; but his anger was gradually | 
soothed, and when Pauline stopped short in her to him 
and burst into tears, he advanced to her and said affection- 
ately : 

“My dear sister, why are not satisfied? I am doing 
all I can for you. nin me gp aN pega 
Besides, your husband is not a Frenchman.” 

** Let me have a divorce, then.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” 

“I will be a Queen, or I will go to London.” } 

“ You shall go to Vincennes.” H 

“I defy you! I-will strangle myself as I enter.” 

I know not what circumstance was recalled to Napoleon's 
mind by this threat; but his brow lowered, his flashed, 
and he bit his lips till he almost drew blood; in a 
voice faltering with emotion, he exclaimed : 

“Se much the better Madame! You will rid me of @ ter-| 
magant, whom I ‘find more difficult to govern than all Europe 
together !—lI see that you are only to be ruled by «& rod of iron. 
I therefore com you to gc immodiately to Madame 
Mére, and there await the orders which the Prince Arch-| 
Chancellor shall deliver to you from mé.” 

“Then will you make me a queen !—I ;must be crown- 

” 


« Really, Pauline, to hear you, one would imagine that I 
had wronged you of your right of succession to’the late King | 
our father.” | 


“y had never before ‘known the E 
to this sort of pleasantgy, but I often afterwards heard him 
employ similar language. On the occasion which I have first | 
, - ° 


it || Anti 


|| they would seem to be the tenements of men who were far 
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she was coming to you—I entered by your back 
you know the rest.—A crown for a Borghese !—Such a prop- 
osition would excite an insurrection in the army '~—-The Bor- 
ghesi are of pure blood royal I know ; but kings of my crea- 
tion must be of my own blood, and must have received the 
baptism of the sword. However, I am anxious to soothe 
Pauline. Her husband shall be made Governor of Piedmont. 
Tell her this from me; and moreover, that I will give her a 
million francs to clear off her debts and resét her diamonds. 
—A millions francs !—What a sum.—How much happiness 
it would diffuse if distributed! Ah Prince! What across is 
a numerous family to a man like me! I have always envied 
the happiness of Melchizedek, who never knew father, 
mother, and, above all, sisters.” 
5 —$—$___—__—_____} 
AZTALAN. 

BY MARY EMILY JACKSON. 

Say by what ancient race 
Thou hast been ied, City of the Past; 
And why thy ruins empires should outlast, 

That we may trace, 
Only where thou hast been, ere Red Man pressed © 
The savage borders of the mighty West. 


Speak to us from thy walls, 
Thou spirit. breathing mildew and decay, 
And tell us of a nation passed away, 
Whose courtly halls, 


Perchance have ec! to the voice of fame— 
What thou hast been, and why thy mystic name ? 


_w Pan Geagesnhane, 
hie ild beasts of . 
Or bolags ail seuvo Sate and fares than Gey. 

Have made man fear. 
To plant his footsteps mid the ruins vast, 
Or learn from thee the 


Within thy towering walls, thy ruin old, 
Whose high-wrought deeds thy majesty unfold, 
The amined ae ight know 
a name, that man m 
Who were thy conquering heroes long ago? 
Was there no gift of thought— 
No light of beauty in thy ancient halls? 
No thirst for fame where man's footstep falls, 
bs Seon eae 
Shedding a glory should away 
Yet leave their shadows hovering o'er decay ? 
City of days gone by, 
Lewy hon Gon slope "mid \ 7 dark and deep, 
Where the broad rivers of the forest sweep! 
Yet thou dost lie 
Still beautiful in ruins, and we look 
Out on thy wreck as on a blotted book ! 
*T is not that we should trace, 
By whom thou hast been reared, by whom o’erthrown, 
Or where thy ancient dwellers now have flown, 


Mysterious place ! 
What thou hast been and what we yet may be, 
Is all, thou ruin, we may learn from thee ! 
Wellsboro,’ Pa. 1837. Tiogs Phenix. 





Westerx Axtiquitizs.—Every day we see some account | 
of discoveries made in different parts of the United States.— 
Splendid caverns in Arkansas, rivalling the famed grotto of 

paros—petrified warriors and dogs the Alleghany 
mountains—ruins of a great city on the shores of the lakes— 
and many other wonderful things have been brought to light 
by men who seem to have devoted their time and means to 
such researches. 

We heartily wish that some such antiquarian spirit would 
arise amongst us. It would find ample materials wherewith 
to gratify its own curiosity and that of the public. Even in 
St. Louis there are many which are worthy of this 
kind of research. We know the fact that on the Rivére des 
Péres, at the distance of about seven miles from the city, 
there are a number of graves, which, from all appearances, 


seem to have existed there for centuries. They are on a high | 


bluff, near whose base the stream passes, and from their length 


superior in size to those of the 


t day. 
Eis ho cade of Siacthnic deer, nate tes towsreh Veunen, 





tyrant, as 
t I 4 compelled endure. morning 
nt Bodh fry nn Aa altercation, 


there was an j cemetery, containing several thousand 
graves, all of remarkably small, the largest not exceed- 
ing four feet in length. The cemetery is now enclosed and 
romeiprery teed terrae ee We have 
seen several articles h were found inthe field, having been 
overturned by the ploughshare. the 

several pieces of earthenware, rema well executed ; 
and, particularly, a lower jawbone, in size that of a child two 
years old, but containing the teeth of a man of forty. We 


records of the Past? 








We recollect to have seen a statement of these facts insome 
paper a few years ago, but nothing was elicited beyond mere 


Might not a little research at the places we have named be 
Ss ee na eee 
ight u history of the country ? 

ght upon ry mw 


‘Tue Zayesvitts Evesine Visitor’ is the title of a lite. 
rery paper just commenced by Mrs. P.W.Ball, at Zanesville, 
Ohio. Through the columns of the Cincinnati Mirror, to 
which she was a valued contributor, we have known this lady 
for several years, and feel no hesitation in recommeuding the 
enterprise in which she has embarked, to the kind considera: 
tion of the public. The claims she has upon the sympathies, 
upon the generous nature of her countrymen and women, cam 
hot be denied. We have never read a stronger a than 
the following, taken from her initial address, offer our 
services to those who may feel inclined to sustain such a mo- 
ther in her laudable enterprise, 10 forward their names and 
the price of the paper, which is but two dollars, and cause the 
* Visitor’ to be forwarded to them in return: 

“ Many difficulties lie in the path of an editress—many 
which would be unfelt by man, rise up like ghests to daunt 
her from her me. sarcasms of one, the light ridi- 
cule of another, the mistrust of friends, the open rebuke of 
enemies, the insidious sneers of hypocrites—all, all co~ bine 
with the faint misgivings of my own heaet, which teaches me 
to distrust my ability to sustain the work—to tempt me to 
abandon the enterprise. But stronger than all these are thé 
promptings of a mother’s love. It is well known that the 
ice of female labor, pursued in “its customary paths, is ine- 
| dequate to support a family. Mine is numerous and young; 
Iam the meridian of life, with a broken constitution, 





| and bankrupt in all but hope. 7'hat points to my childrer— 


ie BN ee my ved ewrensions things t that holds out the rainbow of promise to my old age. To edo 
Where are the sleeping of thy kings ? cate and rear them useful citizens is my mort ardent wish; 
And where have fled, and to effect this end—to prevent a separation from them be- 
The early founders of an unknown race, | fore their principles and characters are formed—lI have com- 
Who made in thee their strong abiding-place? | menced the publication of a paper; and, as 1 before remark- 
Hadst thou no mastering mind ed, the public must determine whether my hopes and exer- 


tions shall be crowned with success. 


“Should, however, the reverse occur—should the patron- 
age which is #0 liberally extended to eastern periodicals by 
the Western community be denied to the efforts of one of its 
own citizens, I shall at least have the melancholy consolation 
of feeling that I acted in accordance with the prompting of 
duty, and that no husband will be mortified at my failure—pno 
mother will sympathize with its disappointments—no , 


no sister, lives to feel shame at my unsuccessful attempt to 


win independence.” 








Inptax Jvociters.—A man who, in 1828, seated himself 
| in the air, without any apparent support, excited as much in 
| terest and curiosity as the automaton chess-player who oston- 
ished all Europe a few years ago; drawings were exhibued 
in all the Indian papers, and various conjectures formed res 
pecting the secret of his art, but no very satisfactory discove- 
Ty was made of the means by which he effected an appsrent 
impossibility. The bodies of the Madras jugg are 80 
| lithe and supple, as to resemble those of serpents rather than 
men. An artist of thie kind will a ladder upright on 
the ground, and wind himself in and out through the rungs 
until he reaches the top,descending in the same manner. keep- 
ing the ladder, which has no support whatever, in a perper- 
dicular .—Some of the mest accomplished tumblers 
will over an enormous ele t, or five camels placed 
abreast; and in rope danci are not to be outdone by 
any of the wonders of the ler’s Wella. Swallowing the 
sword is a common operation, even by those who are not 
considered the most expert; and they have various other ex- 
ploits with naked weapons, of a most frightful nature. A 
woman (for females ere quite equal to men in these kind of 
feats) will dip the point of a sword in some black pigment; 
the hilt is then fixed firmly in the ground, and after a few 
whirls in the air, the artist takes off a portion of the pig- 
ment with her eye lid. A sword and four daggers are p 
in the ground, with their edges pe soap upwards, at such a 
mit of a man’s head be- 
tween them; the operator then plants a scimitar firmly in 
the ground, sits down behind it, and ata bound throws himeelf 
over the simitar pitching his head exactly in the centre be 
tween the de , and, turning over, clears them and the 
sword. Walking over the ced edges of sabres seems to be 
perfectly easy ; and some of these people will stick a sword in 
the , and step upon the in crossing over it. A 
lay of the lightness and activity, which 
to tread over flowers ——. 
bending them, is shown a piece of thin linen c 
‘he in the hands of 4 , which is tra- 
te as grasp of the 
with the eye lids is am 
Some of the I de- 
curious, and enquirers are till this 


i 
i 
te 
; 











impetupys tone, and ended by ing to drown herself. 
Seeing the excited state she was in, and ing her violent 
eee ae She left me; I her, 

&S s00N as 8 into her carriage, I took posses- 
sion of the first I saw standing in the court-yard of 


were informed that, before the cemetery was enclosed and 
cultivated, there could be seen at many of the graves head 


plants and flowers can be instante- 
Miss Robert's Hindoston. 
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‘ Overtrading.’— The term overtrading,’ says Mr. Nicho- 
las Biddle, in one of his letters on the currency Jest autumn, 
‘is very convenient, but not very intelligible.’ We dissent 
altogether from this expression, if not from the sentiment.— 
It is the ‘ convenient’ application of the term to transactions 
and circumstances to which it is wholly i that has 
measurably deprived it of force rather than We 
propose at this time to determine what is overtrading, as ap- 
plied to our country and her present extraordinary condition. 

Overtrading, then, in its proper acceptation, consists in 
buying more than we have means of paying for without diff- 
culty or sacrifice. Suppose the annual imports of the Union 
should increase to two or three hundred millione—would that 
circumstance alone produce revulsion, brankruptcy, distress ? 
By no means, if our exports were made to equal or exceed 
them. The principle is one of the plainest. Suppose any 
farmer who last year sold a thousand dollais’ worth of his 
products and bought an equal amount of goods, should this 
year produce double the value to sell, and thereupon very na- 
turally expend the proceeds in a like increase of his stock, 
utensils, household goods, and the improvement of his farm. 
Here he will have doubled his trade in one year ; but will he 
therefore have overtraded? By no means. If his next year’s 
crop should be lighter, or its price greatly diminished, he 
must reduce his expenditures correspondingly. He must 
practice economy, but he need not fear the visitations of the 
sheriff. It is only when he has virtually mortgaged.the crop 
of next year to pay for the improvements or the necessaries of 
this, that he may begin to apprehend such an unwelcome in- 
trusion on his business or his reveries. 

We are in no degree inclined tv swell the fashionable cla- 
mor against the prevailing credit system. Far from it. We 
esteem it one of the most effeetive causes of our rapid and re- 
sistless strides towards National greatness. That it has been 
abused, no one will attempt to deny. That credit has been 
extended rashly, unwarrantably, to thousands whose integrity 
and solvency had not been sufficiently demonstrated, need not 
be insisted on. The disasters of the present time will doubt- 
less effect a salutary change in this important particuler.— 
Importers will insist on knowing that the dealers whom they 
credit are solvent and upright; and retailers will be equally 
strict with their customers. The duration of credits will also 
be materially reduced. Purchasers in town and country will 
be required to make payment in four, six, or eight months 
punctually, according to the strict letter of their engagements, 
and not to délay the pay-day till they may feel or fancy that 
it is convenient. In all this, the present evil is working out 
extensive and permanent good. We trust the impulse may 
not cease to be felt, until the seller of goods has learned to be 
as circumspect and as systematic in his dealings as the lend- 
er of money. 

— But we have overtraded the past year. Granted; but 
how ? In buying lands of the Government and of each other ? 
Perhaps so; but that is not the chief cause of our troubles.— 
It is not the debt we owe each other that cripples ue—it is 
not that which has reduced the price of cotton, Suppose a 
land speculator be forced to fail to-day, who last fall fancied 
himself worth his hundreds of thousands or even millions.— 
Who is ruined thereby? Probably some citizens, who like- 
wise fancied themselves worth fortunes on the strength of 
what he owed them, may find themselves minus. This, in 
nine cases out of ten, is the extent of a land failure. Buta 
merchant fails, and a link is gone in the great chain of mutual 
confidence ; hundreds are immediately and balefully affected ; 
manufacturers are obliged to suspend their business, throwing 
multitudes out of labor and out of bread. All the money in- 
vested in lands has only passed from one of us to another— 
not into the ocean or the flames. It is all here, and doubtless 
more has been thrown into than withdrawn from circalation 
by the land mania. Even the money paid into the Treasury 
is distributed or disbursed—none is permanently hoarded 
there. It is easy to see that land speculators may often fail; 
but not so easy to show how their.embarrassments should in- 
volve the whole community. 


EDITORIAL—POLITICAL. 





means of paying for, and are now suffering therefrom.—We 
must not be understood, by any means, as unfavorable to the 
importation of specie. If we can sell enough abroad to pay 
for all we buy there, it is well; if we can bring away a few 
millions of specie in addition, it is still better. Not that the 
possession of the specie is any great matter. We should hold 
it very stupid to give a hundred and fifty millions’ worth of 
real value—cotton, flour, cloths, &c.—to procure one hundred 
millions of specie, which has but a conventional value, for the 
purpose of adding it permanently to the coin of the country. 
We should esteem this no advantageous bargain, but a miser- 
ly folly. But a small-annual balance in our favor we esteem 
desirable, mainly because it would tend to strengthen the cre- 
dit and facilitate the exchanges of the country. Were oursa 
mining nation like Mexico, the exportation of specie would 
be a measure of public advantage if not necessity; as it is, 
we need more than we produce, even apart from the cur- 
rency. 

We must esteem those writers in error who assert that the 
thirty millions of specie imported within the lest four years| 
were not even desirable. The possession of the specie is all | 
very well ; but the payment of our debts would have been still 
better. Could we have paid for it as we received it, it would 
have sensibly and permanently strengthened the currency and 
stimulated the industry of the country. The mischief lurks 
in our owing Europe for every dollar of it, and a great deal | 
more. In importing it without reducing our other imports, 
we have been trading on ‘ borrowed capital ;’ and whether we | 
‘ought to break’ or not, we have rendered ourselves exceed- | 
ingly liable to such a disaster. 

For further illustration, let us suppose the State of Indiana 
resolves to increase her specie by the sum of five milliors.— 
To do it safely, she must sell more than she buys, forego or 
postpone all great projects of internal improvement, the rapid | 
upbuilding of cities, &c. and turn her attention mainly to the | 
immediate production of marketable commodities. If she 
persevere in a contrary course, she may indeed borrow the | 
money to-day, but it will be gliding away from her to-morrow. 
The laws of trade may be in some degree counteracted, but 
can never be set aside by the edicts of legislation. 

But suppose the State should decide that the construction | 
of railroads, canals, cities, &c. &c. are more desirable than | 
the possession of an additional amount of specie. She resolves 
to enter upon a system of internal improvement, and for that | 

purpose to incur a debt of ten millions. She will naturally | 
borrow the amount in Europe, or in such a way that it is real- | 
ly borrowed there, since money is cheaper there than here. a 
But shall she import it all or chiefly in specie 1 By no means. | 
That is not what she wants, but such articles as will be requi-| 
red jn the construction of her works, or by those who are en- 
gaged in constructing them. This is proved by the fact that 
her money lying on deposite in London is worth more here | 
than if it were brought here. A bill of exchange on her bank- | 
er there is worth more than its face in hard dollars. If, there- | 





hardly any thing else to sell us, and naturally pay it away to 
England, where the balance of trede is against us? She, on 
her part, pays it again to France, China, and other nations 
which sell her more than they buy of her. But, for the last 
four years, we have borrowed of her capitalists the specie 
which we owed them and must otherwise have paid them, 
until she begins to feel seriously the want of it. That i» her 
business ; but her necessary exertions to replenish her exhaust- 
ed coffers by the collection of the debt we owe her must be 
understood and acted upon. The idea of breaking her Bank 
or evading the payment of her demand is idle ; besides, a sus- 
pension of payment by the Bank of England would only ren- 
der the pressure upon us more severe, and still further redace 
the price of our exports. We are in favor of a shipment of 
specie to England, because we have ‘ overtraded’ in retaining 
it, and then for such an adjustment of our tariff system as will 
enable us to retain and accumulate specie without borrowing 
it. Wedo not want specie for an exclusive currency—it 
would not be used if we had it—but we want enough to form 
the undoubted basis of a constantly expanding ourrency, and 
by a judicious policy we can have it, without buying it with 
cotton at six cents a pound. 








A Real Reform.—The House of Assembly of this State 
have passed a bill requiring each of our Safety Fund Banks 
to receive the notes of the others in payment of debts due, by 
a vote of 66 to 24. It is embarrassed by an amendment, lim- 
iting its operation to future contracts ; but this cannot destroy 
its efficacy, whatever its intention. Its effect will doubtless 
be to render our ordinary circulating medium a real currency, 
which it has not hitherto been. There are houses in this city 
which pay more than one thousand dollars per annum for the 
discounting of uncurrent notes; and the passage of this bill 
will save them three-fourths of it. Why should it not pass? 
Every one, except Banks and landlords, is virtually compelled 
to take Safety Fund notes in his business transactions: why 
should they forman exception? If there be any virtue in the 
Safety Fund, (and we have great faith in it,) the payment of 


|| these notes is fully assured; and if there were a shadow of 


danger, the Banks should be the last to object to them. 


We do not believe the measure in question will embarrass, 
|| cripple, or in any way injure the country Banks, except that 
it will deprive them of the profit they have hitherto made by 
buying their own notes in this city at a discount. The thing 
contemplated is now done by voluntary arrangement in New 
England, where all the Banks keep their paper at par in Bos- 
ton, and no inconvenience is experienced. The country 
Banks stoutly resisted this at first; but those of Boston took 
measures to bring them to reason, and the consequence is 
that New England has incomparably the best currency of any 
portion of the Union. While our merchants have been run- 
ning from one siiaving-shop to another, begging the brokers 
to take their money at 2 per cent. discount, and enable them 
to pay their notes, those of Boston are spared the trouble and 
expense of so vexatious an operation. We hear of several 





fore, she insist on importing the specie, she will virtually sub- | 
ject herself to the cost of bringing it here and taking it back 

again, (since the goods which she does want must be paid for 

with it,) besides convicting her men in authority of gross ig- 

norance of finance. 

We believe, then, that specie must ere long go from us to 
England—not because we have too much of it—not because 
it is not worth having—not because it is absolutely impossible 
to retain it—but simply because we owe it, and our creditors 
demand it. Wecan pay them off in our cotton, but at such 
Tuinous rates as must nearly bankrupt the South which pro- 
“duces it, and terribly shatter the whole fabric of our National 
prosperity. The small portion of our seventy millions which 
would suffice to give a new aspect to affairs is not worth this 
enormous sacrifice. Let us relax our hold on it now, and re- 
solve to take measures for its more gradual, substantial, and 
permanent return to us hereafter. The means of doing this, 
we shall consider at an early opportunity. 

By the way, the Washington Globe has astonished itself by 
the discovery that we have not directly drawn any considera- 


instances where notes have lain over and been protested, 
simply because the maker could not exchange his Safety Fund 
notes at any rate. Is this tobe endured? For whose benefit? 

We regret to see the names of many Members from this 
city among the Nays on this bill. What interests are repre- 
sented by those votes, we shall not pretend to determine; but 
they are certainly not those of a majority of their constituents. 


Our disappointments and reverses-have taught us humility. 
We have lost the General Banking Law, at a moment when 
our hopes of it were highest; and we have no hope of the re- 
peal of the odious Small Note restriction. We anticipate 
little good from the passage of the Usury Bill. The bill to 
equalize and improve the Currency is our last hope. Pass 
it, and the business community of this city are relieved of a 
tax of more than a million of dollars per annum, besides in- 
calculable vexation. Pass it, and the Banks themselves, if 
they have any stamina about them, will, after a slight shock, 
stand firmer and more secure than ever. As soon as their 
bills are found to be really money, they will no longer be 
crowded en masse to the brokers’ shops every day, to be re- 





ble amount of specie from England for the last four years.—| 
Who could have supposed we had, when we buy of her near- 


turned upon them for silver. Pass this bill, and we shall have 
something more nearly approaching a specie currency, in its 


ly two dollars for every one we sell her? Does not every one | practical sense, than though any quantity of tinkering had 





But we have overtraded in goods and in specie—there lies 


know that we draw specie mainly from Mexico, which has'' been applied to make bills so inconvenient that nobody can 
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France.—The difficulties of the times have extended to 
this country, and were first felt in a run on the Safety Fund 
Banks by the laboring classes. {It was not very severe, and 
was easily met. The most alarming feature is the scarcity of 
employment. In Lyons alone, from 20 to 30,000 workmen 
are out of labor, and consequently out of bread. The Gov- 
ernment has distributed a small sum of money among them. 
but this avails little or nothing. 

The marriage of the Duke of Orleans with the Princess of 
Mecklenburg Schwerin is said to be definitely arranged. The 
Princess is 24 years of age, and niece of the Emperor of 
Russia. The marrisge has been brought about by Prussia, 
and has received the sanction of the Holy Alliance. 

Paris continues rife with plots and rumors of plots, and 
fresh arrests are made almost daily. The persecution of the 
press continues. The editor of the Charivari was prosecu- 
ted for a caricature of the King, representing his Majesty as 
a beggar mau soliciting a ion of a million of francs, as 
portion for his daughter, the Queen of the Belgians. The 
jury looked at the caricature, laughed, and acquitted the de- 
fendant. The Count de Lastranges, editor of the Quotidenne, 
has been sentenced to two months’ imprisonment, and a fine 
of two thousand francs, for advocating the justice of the pro- 






















| C. Lewis, was insured, at the same office, $1,000. Capt. 
| Andrews was also insured, we believe, at the Howard Office. 


| Ohio, on the night of the 12th inst., which involved a good 
i of property in destruction before its progress could be 
stayed. 





test of the eflicers of the 62d regiment. A morning — 
porary, commenting upon this prosecution, states the follow-| 
ing important ert Beanete the 2d of August, 1830, and 
the 1st of October, 1834, the Parts press was subjected to 
not fewer than five hundred and twenty prosecutions, one 
hundred and eighty-cight of which proved successful. The 
total amount of penalties awarded to the political writers of 
the French capital was 106 years and a half of incarceration! 
and four hundred and eleven thousand and five francs in the 
shape of fincs!—not to mention the preliminary seizure of all 
the copies of the five hundred and twenty guilty or not guilty 
publications.” We defy Europe wo furnish, in the same pe- 
riod, proofs of domestic tyranny which will equal this. 





On Saturday a trial of strength took place between the 
Ministers and the Opposition. Although of not much im- 
ance, it was still a trial of strength. 
chosen in place of M. Martin, for the tobacco commission. 
The Ministerialists proposed Laplagne—the Opposition, Gou- 
in; the former had 106 votes, the latter 145. 








From Frortpa.—From Tampa we have information to the 
10th. We learn that on the 9th, twelve hundred rations were 


Gen. Jesup, dated on the 5th inst. has been received, which 
has caused much excitement. The substance is as follows: 

No white man not in the service of the U. S. is allowed to 
go south of a line drawn East and West through Fort Drane, 
from the St. Johns River to the gulf of Mexico, on any pre- 
text whatever. 


A member was to || not lived five years in the country, of 8,401, and that there 


| are 800 foreigners, making a total of 9,201 inhabitants. This 
|is a smaller number than it is supposed there would have 
| been, if there was not a universal stagnation of business, and 
| smaller than it would be, if the census had not been taken 
| until the first of June. The growth of Bangor has been tru- |, 
In 1820, the population was only 1221, in |) 
issued, and letters still continue to state that the Inlians }| 1830 it was 2,868, in 1835 it was 7,547, and now is over 
still continue to come in “ slowly but surely.” An order of |) . 


| ly astonishing. 


| was found murdered. The body was stripped, but beside it 
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Fire in Brid, t.—On Saturday ection: Aost 15th, 
at about 2 o'clock, the silver-plating and lamp factory of 
Mr. George Kippen, of this city, was di to be on 
fire. The alarm was immediately given, but the flames bad 
made such progress as to render the idea of saving the build- 
ing wholly out of the question. The only contiguous build- 
ing, the dwelling of Mr. Philo Andrews, by the aid of our 
engine companies, was saved, the light breeze being favorable. 
The end next the fire was, however, considerably scorched, 
and damaged perhaps to the amount of from one to two hun- 
dred dollars. The damage sustained by Mr. Kippen is se- 
vere. His stock and manufactured goods on amounted 
to about $10,000. About $1,000 worth of property only was 
saved. Mr. Kippen was insured in the Howard Office of 
New York, $4,000. On the building, belonging to Mr. J. 


[ Republican. 
Fire in Cleveland.—Another fire broke out in Cleveland, 


It originated in the warehouse occupied by Messrs. 
Ward & Smith, and though the alarm was soon given, the 


Clark & Hilliard. The loss of these is estimated at $5,000. 
Mr. Blair's loss is supposed to be about $3,000. No insu- 
rance in either case. Messrs. Ward & Smith sustained but 
little loss, aud that little is covered by insurance. There was 
in the warehouses a quantity of pork, the property of W. Ser- 
geant & Co., amounting to $1,400—uxinsured; and about 
2,000 bushels of corn, owned mm Oswego, N. Y.—insured— 
also destroyed with the buildings. It was not known how the 
fire originated. The wind was favorable, or, as the Herald 
supposes, the destruction ! property must have been much 
greater. As it was, some of the neighboring buildings were 
saved with great difficulty. - 


Bangor.—A statement in the Bangor Whig shows that 
that citv has a population, exclusive of foreigners who have 


9,000 


Circumstantial Evidence.—An instance of the danger of 
judging from circumstantial evidence recently occurred at 
Berlin. In the month of July last the body of an individual 


| lay a pair of torn boots. A name which had been written on 





All vessels arriving at Tampa Bay are to be immediately | 
examined, and no one permitted to land except those having | 
business with the military forces on shore. 


sent to St. Marks under charge of Lieut. Vinton, where their 
owners must go to claim them. | 
A public meeting has been held, and a very temperate re- | 
monstrance against this order has been adopted. { 
The cause of this order is alleged to be that unprincipled | 
white men will tamper with the negroes of the i and | 
thus lead to a renewal of hostilities. 
A letter from the Postmaster at Jacksonville mentions that | 


the family of a Mr. Clements, six in number, were murdered | and 
near the Mineral Springs by a party of Indians. [Express. | 





Mr. Wright.—The Washington correspondent of the | 
Jackson “ Mississippian.” concludes a letter at the close of | 
the session with the following notice of the able and eminent | 
citizen whose name stands at the head of this article. The) 
a oy is equally clever and just. 

“ Silas Wright is one of the most eloquent men in the coun- 
7 one of the greatest intellect. He does nor speak 

, but when he does, commands the most profound atten- 
tion and ct of the He is tall and well made— 
has a large head—high broad forehead and and handsome 
features. His manner is calm, dignified and eloquent, and 
withal extremely impressive. No one can listen to him with- 
out the most intense interest. The tones of his voice are sil- 
very, harmonious, and most equisitely modulated. In his 
calmness there is an intense energy which exercises a con- 
trolling influence upon the feelings and intellect of his auditory. 





He never says a foolish thing; is and independent 
and circumspect, yet a bold and i a re No 
man in the senate has more political nerve. e is urbane in 
his manners, universally beloved by all parties.—Uhere is 


no — in the advocacy of his opinions; he is the boon 
ion of all; jokes and takes snuff with Clay, and gives 
him battle whenever it is necessary.” 


Accident.—Augustus B. Cushman, aged 11 years and 10 
months, youngest son of Elkanah and Mary Cushman, was 


| peared to be Feidier. A miller’s man of that name was con- 
The negroes (slaves captured by the Indians) are to be | sequently arrested and confined in an unwholesome dungeon 


|liberated as not guilty, the real murderer having given him- 
| self up and confessed his crime. A subscription in favour of || 


|| to advance cach other’s interests,” &c. 


\the inside, but which was much obliterated, by the use of 
some chymical compound was again made legible, and ap- 


till his health was completely ruined. He was subsequently 


Feidler has been set on foot by the courts, and it is hoped will 
be sufficiently productive to compensate in some measure for 
his unjust confinement. 


The Kentucky Editors have lately held a convention, 
, among other things—“ That in all future discus- 
sions, whether political or otherwise, the Editors uf the Ken- 
| tucky Press shall carefully abstain from all disrespectful per- 
| sonal allusions or epithets towards each other ; that they shall 
not name each other, or apply nick names, but shall conduct 
all controversics between themselves, with decency, decorum, 
and moderation ; and that it be also recommended them to 
cultivate each other’s good will, and on all proper occasion, 


Murrel, the Murderer.—A verdict of Guilty has been re- 
turned by the Jury, on the second and third counts in the in- 
dictment against this wretched man. He was charged with, 
and has been convicted of the murder of Capt. Smith, of the 
schr. Wm. Wirt, bound from Boston to Buenos Ayres, in No- 
_ vember last. He will of course be executed, and in a publie 
| manner ; the law of the commonwealth, which appoints that 

criminals shall be hanged in prison, having no application to 
his case. [ Philiadephia Gazette. 








Death of an Extraordinary Female.—On the 7th instant 
died, at the house of Mr. W. Ogden, the Park and Vine Inn, 
Royton, where she was exhibited as a show, Sarah Ann Sav- 
age, aged 17 years. At the time of her decease she was on 
yard two and a half inches in height, and weighed upwards 
of two hundred weight. Until the third year of her 


rapidly, and gradually acquired the common human faculties 
She had been at Mr. Ogden’s a few days only, and was 
i rand-mother Hier death was 


building was entirely consumed; as were also the adjoining |) 
warehouses and the steam flouring mill, both owned by Messrs. || 


A Quiet Texant ty Cuampens.—* Talk of your German 
universities,” said the little old man, “ pooh, pooh, there's ro- 
mance enough at home without going half a mile for it, only 
people never think of it.” 


“T never t of the romance of this particular subject 
certainly,” said fi. Pickwick, laughing. . 


“ Not a bit of it,” said he. He died one morning of apo- 
plexy as he was going to open his outer door. "Fell wah 
,his head in his own letter box, and there he lay for 
jcighteen months. Every body thought he had gone out of 
town.” 

“ And how was he found at last?” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 
“ The benchers determined to break his door as he 
hadn't paid any rent for two . So did. Forced 
the leck, and a very dusty skeleton, in a blue coat, black 
knee-shorts, and silks, fell forward in the arms of the porter 
‘who the door. Queer, that. Rather, ps; rather, 
yeh?” And the little old man put his more on side, 
jand rubbed his hands with unspeakable glee. 

, Pickwick Papers. 


| Inpran Marntaces.—The ceremony of marriage is ex- 
tremely simple. A we deem been appointed, the father of 
the girl intentionally absents himself, while a tent is erected 
for the happy pair. “ What is that I observe 7” exclaims the 
Indian, on his return, with pretended astonishment,“ a new 
tent, it must be for my son-inlaw!"’ A feast is then made, to 
jwhich the parents and friends of both perties are invited, 
, when to the assembled company the bride is introduced by 
her mother as the wife of an fodian, whose nane she men- 
|tions, and at once becomes the mistress of the new habita- 
‘tien. Several speeches are then made on the occasion com- 
plimentary of the parties, icularly withregard to the lady, 
| whose beauties are extolled to the skies. “ Behold, my 

ren her eyes, high cheek bones, low forehead, broad chin, 
hooked nose, tawny hide, pendent breasts, and yon will say 
with me she is the very essence of perfection. Only 
ceive what strength she exhibits: a weight of two hundred 
pounds is nothing for ber to carry ; and as for hauling asledge, 
she will vie wih any of the tribe.” Such is a Northern 
Indian's idea of the beauty and accomplishments of the fair 
sex. (King’s Narrative. 








| Tue Poisoxep Vattar or Java.—The usual meeting 
\of the Royal Asiatic Society, took place on Saturday; the 
Right Hon. W. W. Wynn in the chair. A paper was read 
_ by Col. Sykes on the poisoned Upas Valley at Betur, in Java, 
extracted from a letter by Mr. Loudon, containing a descri 
tion of his visit to the place in July, 1830. According to 
statement of Mr. Loudon, this valley is 20 miles in extent, 
and of a considerable width; being sterile and without any 
vegetation. The valley contains numerous ions of mam- 
|malia and birds. In one case the skeleton of a human be 
| ing was seen with the head resting upon the right hand ; ac- 
| cording to the tradition it is said that the neighboring tribes 
| were in the habit of driving their criminals into the valley to 
expiate their crimes.—Mr. Loudon tried the experiment of 
| lowering some dogs and fowls into the valley, and in every 
|case animation became quickly suspended, al life was 
| prolonged in some instances for ten minutes. . The valley 
“proved to be the crater of an extinguished volcano, in which 
| carbonic acid gas is generated, like the Grotto del Cane, at 
Naples. The fabulous influence imputed to the Upas tree is, 
therefore, without foundation, the mortality being caused 
London Paper. 


Errects or Canrets.—A German traveller complains of 
| the universal custom of covering floors with carpets in Eng- 
land. He thinks they occasion diseases of the fangs. * Ob 
serve,’ says he, ‘a beam of light that falls into a carpeted room, 
| and you see the whole atmosphere loaded with numberiess 
minute hairs, which retein all their own charscteristics when 
inhaled, and must therefore act as foreign bodies. The 
lish, eager admirers of cleanliness t they be, constan’ 
breathe this air, rendered impure by t millions of litte 
shreds mechanically campended te it! It is almost impossi- 
ble that this should remain without injurious consequences, 
more particularly where there exists a morbid tendency in 
the air passage. 


Eqvatity.— If,’ says the Charivari, ‘ equality be banish- 
ed from the rest of the world, it is to be found in the heart 
of an omnibus! After the close of the sitting of the Cham- 
ber of Peers on Saturday, six newspaper reporters and six 
emt ncentig wedlew myte he: omnibus. The 

e of Basano (Maret,) who was the one and who is the 
other, presided.’ 


| solely by the deleterious agency of the gas. 
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Great Natural Curiosity.—Professor Emmons, in his re- 
port on the Geology of the Northern Counties of New-York, 
thus describes the appearance of a great natural curiosity in 
this state: 

“ The Notch, about 5 miles from the Iron works at New- 
comb, is, next to the Falls of Niagara, the greatest natuaal 
curiosity in the State, and is well worth a visit from the lovers 
of magnificent scenery. It is an immense gorge or chasm 
furnishing a passage through these ‘ncuntains On one side 
a precipice of solid rock rises perpendi by measure- 
ment, from 10 to 1200 feet, and on the other side a — 
mountain attains an elevation of 5000 feet—the north branc 
of the Hudson, and the south branch of the Ausable, 
both rise in this gorge, the former flowing south, the 
latter north, the two streams being so near to each 
other at these sources that during freshels their waters min- 
gle. Even the fragments of rock, says the professor, lying in 
this notch are wonderful for size, one measured 41 feet wide, 
and 35 feet high—it is quadrangular in form, and will weigh 
about 5000 tons, and is only one among hundreds of the same 
size. [tis from facts like these that we learn what mighty 
forces have operated in former times.” 


Suicide in Montague, Mass.—A distressing case of sui- 
cide occurred in Montague, on Saturday week before last. The 
wife of Mr. Asa Orcott, mother of a family of children, put 
an end to her existence by hanging. On Saturday last Ava 
Orcott, the husband, was brought t» this village to be tried be- 
fore a mugistrate on two complaints made by citizens of 
Montague, viz: Ist. A complaint of ly and brutal 
treatment of his wife prior to her death, and of cruelty to his 
children before and after that event. 2d. Acharge of hav- 
ing threatened to burn the buildings a neighbor who had shel- 
tered the said children when forced to flee from the treatment 
of their father. [Greenfield Gazette. | 


Providential Preservation.—a hurricane lately swept over 
a part of Guliford county, North Carolina, which demolished 
a number of houses—amongst the number was that of a Mr. 
Burke. 
house going; she let go the window shutter, and leaped 
through on the outside, and thus her life was saved—all the 
children within, the youugest in the cradle, and the whole 
house in a mass of ruins. She commenced, with the aid of 
the neighbors, to search for her unweaned child; it could not 
be found. After some time, she heard a faint smothered cry, 
and rushed toward it, found in the middle of the street her 
babe, with the cradle turned bottom upward over it, which 
had gompletely saved it from the falling mass of timbers, 
brick and stone. 





Mrs. Burke was holding the window, and felt the || 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

















New York and Vermont.—New-York will probably sus-| 
tain herself as the “ Empire State” so long as she has Ver- | 





mont to train men to fill her offices. The newly elected | 


Mayor of the city of New-York is a Vermonter,—the repre- | 


sentative at Congress from that city, whoreceived the most | 
votes of any of the delegation, is also a native of this state. 


The leading senator in Congress from that state of New-York 


isa Vermont man; so is the Comptroller; of their treasury, 
and several other important offices are supplied from the | 


same source. 


Inlictment for Treason.—Stephen Merrill, alias Wright, 
and Randall Irving, free persons of color, have been indicted 
at the Superior Court of St. Augustine, (E. Florida) for trea- | 
son against the United States, in supplying the Seminole In- | 
dians with provisions and ammunition. They were arraigned | 
and plead not guilty, and theirtrial was fixed for the present 
term of the Court. 


Another Church Burnt.—The new Methodist and Pres-| 
byterian meeting house in Mantua, Ohio, was burnt down the | 
16th April. 
was caused by a boy carelessly kindling a fire in the shavings. 
Some of the pews, pew doors and the pulpit are saved. 


Central America.—Letters from Guatemala to the 22d of 


February, state that a revolution had broken out in the city of || 


Leon, province of Nicaragua, and that the Chief, all the min- 
isters and half of the Members of the Assembly had been shot 
by the revolutionists. Affairs wore a most discouraging as- 
pect and fears were entertained that the revolutionary move- | 
ment might reach the other provinces. 


Honor to the Brave.—The Gold Medal, voted to Col. 
Croghan by the Congress of 1835, for his gallant defence of 
Fort Stevenson, during the last war with England, was pre- 
sented to him by President Van Busen,on the 3d instant. 


Fire.—The dwelling house of Mr. Z. Briggs, and the fac- 
tory of Clark & Albertson adjoining, in New-London, were 
burnt to the ground on Wednesday last. The buildings, &c. 
were partially insured. 

Money Plenty.—A friend in St. Louis writes us, that the 
sum of $150,000 has just been deposited in the branch bank 
of ‘Commercial Agency’ in that place, by the receivers at the 
land offices—that not a dollar of it can be loaned, and the 
rate of interest in that city is four per cent. per month! 

Another Bonaparte coming to America.—Prince Pietro 
(son of Lucien) Bonaparte, whose sentence of death had 


Vermont Mercury. | 


It had just been = The conflagration |, 




















bot's Works; Complete Works of Mrs. Hemans; Webster's - | 
ary; Pontiac, an historical Play, by Gen. A. Macomb; New-York | 
Gazetteer; Wayland’s Political Economy; The Female Student; | 


ayland’s 
Ap.29. 


Church Harmony ; oral Science—with many other | 


choice works for sale by 








tion at the present day. It is used oe the country, and has | 
passed through a great many editicns in London, and been several | 


cient test of its worth. For sale to the trade 
April 2—162f 8. COL HAN, 114 Fulton-st. 


Boss FOR HARD TIMES —The American Frugal Housewife, | 
by Mra. Child; Three Experiments of Living, tocsiing how to! 
live within the means ; and the Young Lady's Friend, in w 











lately been commuted by the Pope to banishment, embarked 
at Leghorn on the 17th February for America. 


thing is half said.” For sale 8. COLMAN, i 
April —16a/ Bookeeller and Publisher = 


Five Dollars, 
twe copies 
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— Fw Autwerp, CB Hoard P Bt. |Swth Aduse, i adenc, 
April Snow Storm.—There was a prodigious snow storm || aibioa, H. McCuray, P. M.| West-Pouliney, G. iM. Mailary. 
at St. Louis on the 3 inst. The ican, of that place, || Buffalo, yee Massachusetts. — 
says it has ‘no in the memory’ of the oldest citizens. — Lae Cethtgion” Boston, wWHS&S 
The snow fell to the depth of »sventeen inches. Batavia. 8. Smith. , Pusbery Seth Spi ague, P. Me 
_ Brockport, Josiah Hi Frawiogham, $ Waray 
Theatricals.— We suspect the caterers for the amusement of the en a xis ” Saves il, Kev: BC Smath, 
public have dull times with the rest of us, now that people have lit- || Cle:m out, W. H. Wilson, Ne Britenctes + iy ty Bray wa, 
tle desire to laugh, and can hardly be made to, even on compulsion. sin. yt aay Taunton, "oR Carney 
True, we have seen no one who has visited a Theatre for many a day ; || Cortland C. Marsh, P-M. Uxbrrdge, P. M. Dudiey. 
but a glance at the bills assures us that the drama languishes. The |Giimor’ — p tichtt POR | 
Keeleys, Mile. Augusta, and Mr. Crippindale lead the business at the || Canterbury, 5. Townsend. Bristol, Edward C. Ives. 
Park ; Mr. Hackett does the bulk of his own starring at the National; || De Ruv'"s -B Carpenter, == Bridgeport, 8. Lounaberry, 
and Mr. Jones and Mrs. Barrett are in the ascendant at the Bowery || iba,” E. J. Pettibone, Dares, n= 
where St. George and the Dragou nightly ministers to the edification || psig © Laing, ; J. W. Nichols, 
of the public. At the Franklin, Ingersoll is doing Brutus. Eaton, 5. Theyet,P.M. | | nattiers, ¢ W. Everest. 
Mrs. Gibbs, the distinguished vocalist, who recently concluded a ree] H. 8. Brooks. Yale College, lsreei P. Warren. 
very successful engagement in Philadelphia, will proceed in afew || + Landing bw a. Pierce Rhede-Island 
days to Boston, where her natural yet spirited and admirable style of || Matteawan, Peeett. H. Barber. 
singing cannot fail to be highly appreciated. — S 1 ©. Pesmany, P G. Dana, 
——— . ee Pie . i} New-J ersey. 
Fort Plain, Peter G. Webster. p 
FMaccvied, Fabius, George Peuit,P. M.|?*ippany, J... Mitchell, 
| On Wednesday, by Rev. Daniel Smith, Mr. John Reitze to Miss || Gcimes” D'Gilten Cutie, 
_& Wetensden, 19th inst. by Rev. Dir. Chase, Mr. Henry Goodhue Ganka = & me rs ee ~ Smith, 
Miss Eveline Minton. Granville, T 8.H ' . 
| ut Baterday, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. Elijah W. Olmsted to | Greenwich, 8. inte, M. seater ste 0 Chosen, 
| Miss Mary Ann Wi aynard. Pitisbur, 
= weaeatey, by Rev. E. T. Hatfield, Mr. John Bergen to Miss Sarah || !tillsdale, Hy — - wa, Hail, 
r. ° , Reading, 8. Ritter, 
| Oe Sunday, by Rev. Mr. Crake, Mr. William Lownds io Mrs, — ee vote, S trthene, mgr 
| 4 : ilmington, . at. 
| On Sunday, by Rev. Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Smith Bellows, of Middle- = t al Vieuna, oy + hoe P.M. 
| town, Conan. to Miss Julia Ackerman, of this city. Kings Ferny, D. Adame’ } Virginé ae 
i| a. Monday, by Rev. Mr. Saw yer, Mr. John A. Bloom to Miss Nancy Leickport | A. Contes Lynchburg, fi’ D: saurrent, 
'e 5. * ba 
| On Tuesday, by Rev. Mr. Johnson, Mr. A. Bleecker Ellison to Miss E.M Grifiing Ri Seon, > 4 Tbb, 
| Sarah Charlotte Lyde. Ljrander, C.C. Muboad, |Wellsbargh, 'T. McCarty, P.M. 
one tenets by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. Lewis Silvy to Miss Ma + es Ag Wheeling, M’hietnan & Co. 
a vis. » B.T. neon. ‘arolina, 
In this city on the 2d ult. by Rev. Mr. Nichols, Mr.G. 8. Ashton to || Matteswan, = W- A. Fierce. Hillsborough, = Wm. Cai 
Miss Sarah T. Tupper. a, i Sapereail, rm Turne: & Hughes. 
At Poundridge, Westchester Co. on the 2th inst. by Rev. Wm. || Monticello, W. E. Cady Mmingion, Jas. W. Buraweil, 
Patterson, Mr. Francis N. Murray of West Coon. to Miss Sarah || Manlius, J. 3. Hopkins, Cc Carelina. 
E. daughter of Solomon Lockwood, Esq. of the former place. Morristown, J. P. Morgan, harleston, Wa. D. King, 
= wile Cicane dH Bok - 
eb, : . . jwar At asa. 
On Thursday, 20th inst. Mary Sophia, daughter of Charles Denike. || NeG Panton’ MoM Srhecanlie. \Baixbrldge,  B. Marrionsele 
Ou Taursday, Michael Kenaey, 27 years. North Salem, 8 Wilson, | Seacen, yur, 
On Friday, George Guest, aged 29 years. North Munay, G. W. Burbank, Millecgeville, 8. D. Bettun, 
+ ern —_ — M. Browne, aged 32 years. See Hardind, = Aten, epee Bares, P. M. 
riday, Joho Sharon, aged 44 years. weg, . HP. . Alabima. 
On Friday, Jacob A. Halsey, formerty a merchant of this city. pane Andrew ScuttJr. Selma, J. Carmett, 
On Friday, Rebecca F. daughter of John 8. Jones. Ogdensburgh, ee — = io 
On Saturday, Miss Louisa A. Sterry. — ee 3 Hocall 7 ll [eaumten, J. B. Crist. 
Ou Sunday, Wm. R. son of W. R. Wadsworth. Prolvilte, E. Culeue Je. P. Mo lo” J. Saxton, 
. - Gut ~ &. Com mati, E. P. 
Ou Sunday, E. Beauharnais, aged 24 years. | Ya C. W Bennet 
| On Monday, Mrs. Margaret Jones, aged 33 years. || Preble, _ P H. Burdick, eee < Oke 
| On y, Jacob Horne, 62 years. | Pembroke, T. 3. Dodge, Norwaik, | J ee 
On Monday, James B. soa of Patrick H. Brady. Palmyra, M.W. Wiles, [New Philadel. CG. A Cankele P.M 
Oa Monday, James Clapp, aged 73 years. | Pamela, A. M. Har |Painesvilie, Geo. EH. Dee 
| On Monday, Jobo McCracken, aged 52 years, | 4c oa Sy edo, C. McKnight, 
| Ou Monday, Christian Speidel, aged 59 years. | Rushville, ¢ — |Woster, W. H. Saith, 
On Monday, Miss Augusta A. daughter of the late Geo. Youle, Esq. i ye eee C.& " a | Warren, R. McFarlane, 
On Monday, Miss Mary Armstrong, aged 16 years. | emp ry M. Parca, | Wayusville, J. M. Madden, 
'| On Tuesday, Thomas B. Kirkpatrick, aged 24 years. Roneth * ‘LD Merrk e . 
|| On Tuesday, Jose r, aged 60 years. i — a ‘ C, Robertson, Louisville, J. LH. Smith, 
| On Tuesday, Reuben V4 son of Anthony Compton, aged 20 years. || Swekton, * ©. Sanith, [Mtayeriite, Edward Cox, 
On Wednesday, George Heury, son of George Thorbura. | ih C. Jarviek Sturdevant, | pation "Wee Glesten 
| On the 8th inst. Aadrew Smith, aged 10 years and 23 days. Sandy Crees, Mallory, P.M. |) inverts, P. H. Burnett, 
At Cortlandville, on the 17th inst. Hon William Mallory, aged 63. | Sandy Hill, : A Wright St. rp Meech & Deany. 
At New Town, L. L. on the 23d inst. John Alsop, Esq. aged 59. * i Spr'ss yy my Pm ono . 
| At Staten Island, on the 2let inst. Alexander M. Haywood, aged 65. ene ns. Polar \Chicago, A. C. Harris, 
In Broome Co. Ky. on tRe Ist of Feb. Mrs. Clarissa B. Harrison, | — Te Ps ancis Adancourt, |Petin, W. H. Sancusky 
| daughter of the late Gen. Z. M. Pike, and relict of Mr. J. C. 8. Har- || Pigott J. Outwater, | ia. Ralph Hamlin. 
| rison, son of Gen. Harrison. : oa } Unadilla Forks. E. Persons, | _ 
| In New Bedford, Mass. A Russel, a highly respectable mem- || Union-Ellery, O. Benedict. P. M. [pens Wagan, AW. Hanlon, 
ber of the Society of Friends aged 81 years. || Utica, Dan. H. Hasting- \Le i 8. He Han 
| At his residence near St. Louis, on the 3d inst. Major Wm. Christy, | C. 8. Wilson. ft hw yy J W Borden. 
late Regi of the Land Office for the Missouri District, and one of | Vernon, VU. L. Knox. | Mississipy i. 
| the oldest citizens of that State. || Victor A ens pa. |Natches, William A. Fos. 
| Near Richmond, Va. Mrs. Mary L. wife of John H. Pleasants, Esq. | "ye dy ay Choctaw Agency Henry Gibson, P 
| senior Editor of the Richmond Whig. — Machi 
| At Elmwood, Va. on the Ith inst. Mrs, Mary E. D. wife of James H Wrshington, J.D Seeles, Detroit, HN. Walker. 
M. Garnett, aged 64 years. | Willink, 0. Allen, Marshall, c. c. Dale, 
At Harper's Ferry, on the 17th inst. Nicholas Fitzsimmons, Esq. | Watertown, A. Green, Ypsilanti, M. Morris, P. M. 
6 y || West Cortland, 8. Gleason, Ann Arbor, C. Thayer. P. M, 
‘At Richmond, Va. on the 17ih inst. Joseph Brewer, Esq. of the | Whitestown, ' 1. C. Baker, Jacksonburg, David Coleman.f M. 
| Treasury Department, aged 63 years. |, Waterford, T. Waldron, — SB Sete E > 
The Cy Inspector re = x death of 154 persons during the York, pam Cenaee Jonesville’ J. Olds, P.M. 
week ending Saturday, | Ba 3c Ha T 4 8. Cc: hton, 
} . ynes & Co. ; 
i Wan. Palmer. ]Monroe, Hermes 
j Se GRAY, & CO’S. Edition of yy Works; ‘ ‘ermon:. “ 
Encyclopedia Americana; Sermons by Rev. Mr. Nevins; Ab- | Bridport, D. Miner, Toren _tao, Bastweed. 
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FROM EUROPE. 

The packet ship George Washington, Capt. Britton, arrived 
at this port on Monday, bringing Liverpool advices to the 
24th ult., and London to the 23d—several days later. 

All interest is now centred in the cotton and money market. 
The advices on this head are less disastrous than was appre- 
hended. Cotton had not experienced any further decline, and 
stood—Upland 5 1-2d. to 7 3-4d.; Orleans 5 1-2 to 9; Mo- 
bile 5 1-2 to 8 1-2; Tennessee 5 to7. These rates are far 
too low—lower than they have been since 1831, and nearly 
down to the lowest point of depression of that year; but we 
shail be thankful if the news of the unprecedented failures in 
this country does not carry them lower. There had been no 
recent arrivals from this country, and matters had begun to 
gssume a more promising aspect. 

The principal cause of this slight improvement is the ac- 
tion of the Bank of England, which had somewhat relaxed 
its established policy of effecting a curtailment of the enor- 
mous credits extended to the American trade—primarily to 
those of London and Liverpool, and by them to the importers 
inthis country. Of course, the Bank has not abandoned its 
original policy, to which it was forced by the rapid and con- 
stant abstraction of specie from its vau!ts; but she has some- 
what relaxed her efforts in prosecution of that policy, intend- 
ing to bring about the desired result more safely and gradu- 
ally, not only for the sake of the merchants engaged in the 
American trade, but of the manufacturers of England, who 
find their business sadly fallen off since the commencement of 
the pecuniary difficulties. Distress already begins to pervade 
the manufacturing districts, which recent events in this 
country must greatly aggravate rather than remove. 

The i diate of relief adopted by the Bank of 
England consisted in temporarily extending moderate aid to 
the merchants engaged in the American trade, on most un- 
doubted London security. It is said that, under the judicious 
policy of the Bank, the liabilities of the merchants have al- 
ready been reduced from $90,000,000 to $60,000,000. It is 
said that this large sum is nearly all owed by seven principal 
houses. 

The English papers abound in speculations and complaints 
respecting the existing state of things,—some of them blaming 
the Bank, some the merchants trading with this country, some 
the merchants of this country, and some the money-lenders 
generally, who are accused of haying encouraged the expan- 
sion of trade by their liberality, and then produced embarrass- 
ment and distress by a sudden and ill-timed contraction and 
distrust. This charge amounts to something like this—that 
they lent money freely while it was plentiful and apparently 
safe, and more carefully when it had become scarce and credit 
precarious. From among the many articles on the money 
market, we select the following : 

From the London Courier. 

After a period of great difficulty and anxiety, the im 
tant negotiations on foot between certain houses e 1) 
the American trade and the Bank of England have been 
brought, for the present at least, to what may be considered 
as a satisfactory termination. The Bank was naturally and 
on principle most reluctant to interfere; and nothing but a 
deep conviction of the extensively ruinous consequences that 
would have resulted to the public interests had she left the es- 
tablishments in question to extricate themselves as they best 
might from their embarrassments, could have induced her to 
admit them under her wegis. But under the actual circum- 
stances of the case the Bank has acted wisely, as well as 
boldly, in throwing herself into the breach. Our readers, un- 
less they be pretty familiar with the subject, or have excited 
imaginations, will not easily form any just idea of the magni- 
tude of the engarements of the houses in question, and of 

their ramifications. Their stoppages would have given a 
shock to the commercial and manufacturing interests of the 
country that would have convulsed them to their very centre. 
and from which they would have been a long while recover- 
ing. The bank, however, by taking the paper of the houses 
in question, and providing for the gradual and effectual dimi- 
nution of their engagements, will restore that confidence 
which had almost entirely disayveared ; and those indirectly 
interested will, there is every reason té think, secure her 
against ultimate loss. 

It was na to any interference on the part of 
the Bank, that the increased issue it would most likely oeca- 
sion, might depress the exchange, or at all eventa hinder its 
rise, and the consequent influx of bullion into the Bank. In 
an ordinary case, this objection should have been conclusive. 
But at present it is pretty certain that no increase of issue 





other districts has recently been so extreme, that a vacuum 
has been created, more than sufficient to absorb a large in- 
crease of notes, without allowing it to influence the exchange. 
Nothing however, it must be conceded, but the urgency of 
the case, would have excused the present action on the part 
of the Bank. Directors were aware of this, and they have 
proceeded entirely on public grounds. The Bank was no par- 
ty to, and was unacquainted with, the circumstances through 
which the parties referred to have been involved in ditlcul- 
ties. They only applied to her as the eleventh hour; und if 
she has stepped beyond the strict line of her duty to bolster 
them up, the consequence to the public of a refusal on her 
part must be her excuse. Messrs. A. B, & C. had no claim 
on the Bank. No doubt they were entitled to her considerate 
regard ; but in her present situation nothing would have jus- 
tified her in undertaking considerable additional responsibili- 
ties, short of the averting of an impending public calamity. 
This the Bank has done, and, much as we deprecate all de 
partures on her part from the line pointed out by an adhe 
rence to principle, we believe that in this instance she was 
fully juStified in swerving from it, and that her conduct has 
entitled her to the public thanks. 
It is due to the houses engaged in the American trade, 
whose difficulties have brought on the present crisis, to state, 
that in so far as our information extends, nothing can be al- 
leged against them except the improvident extension of their 
engagements beyond all reasonable proportion as compared 
with their capitals. 
sufficiently ample to have enabled them to carry on large and 
perfectly secure business. But in their headlong career they 
overshot the mark so much as latterly to depend wholly on 
discounts, and to be entirely at the mercy of the money 
dealers ! 
The opinion prevailed in England that the crisis was al- 


ready past. The news of the recent enormous failures here 


every thing into chaos. But for this, we should hope for an 
improvement in cotton and stocks immediately. 


That from France is unfavorable to the stability of the Min- 
istry. In Spain, the Carlists appear to have gained a signal 
advantage over Gen. Evans, owing to the failure of Esparte- 


copied from the English papers. 

Spaix.—The long delayed combined movement of the 
Queen’s armies in the North of Spain had, it appears, at 
length commenced on the part of General Evans, on the 10th 
inst. The great object to be attained was to form a junction 
of the whole Chrstino force, and to compel the Carlists to 
take shelter in the mountains, and afterwards to keep them 
there. To this end Saarsfield advanced on the 9th from Pam- 
peluna, and would reach the point of junction on the 12th if 
unopposed ; we hear only of skirmishes on his side. 1t was 
| not necessary for Espartero to take the field until Saarsfield 

had made some progress. He remained theref»re at Bilboa. 





The latter, too, were for the most part 


will fall upon the public ear like an earthquake, and throw | 


The political news from Englahd amounts to nothing. |) 


roand Saarsfield to support him. The details below are 





LS 
can move with 12,000 men. tc him are 17,000 
Carlists; for, to be strong on the Hernani lines they have aban- 


other points. 
The same mise or incapacity of the Queen's 
Generals which has kept General Evans so long inactive, has 


rendered the success of that Commander abortive, and compell- 
ed him to retire to his former position at San Sebastian. 

The following telegraphic Sansh was posted up ut the 
Bourse on Saturday :— 

““ We have before us information from authentic 
from which we learn that, on the 12th, Saarsfield had met 
with no opposition, that he had beaten the Carlists and Ersce, 
that he was crossing the defiles of Lus dos Hermanos, the 
| most difficult in Navarre, and that the Carlists were in retreat 
| before him. Then, as we are infurmed by the Telegraph o, 
| the 17th, the snow storm comes to his relief, and he is ena- 
bled to leave Evans unsupported in front of the whole body 
of the Pretender’s troops. As to Espartero, he has achieved 
the mighty task of marching four leagues east of Durango, 
So that support from him the British Legion cannot expect. 
| Had the capture of Irun or Fontarubia been the object of the 
| movement, Evans could have accomplished it unaided ; but it 
| was not. Both Espartero and Saarsfield knew that Ernani 
| was the point of attack, and as far as in them lay, we appre- 
, hend they have succeeded in defeating it. 
| Writing at a late hour the Chronicle of the same day 
| says:— 
“ The following telegraphic despatch which we received 
, from Paris confirms our worst forebodings respecting the eon- 
| sequence of Saarsfield's scandalous retreat.—It would seem 
that, relying upon the support of the two Spanish Generale, 
| Evans had attacked Ernani, but found, too late, that he was 
alone before the whole of the Pretender’s forces. Of neces 
sity, he must resume his former position at Son Sebastian :— 

* Bayoxng, March 17th.—General Evans on the 15th in 
stant gnined possession of Venta de Hernant, after some 
slight resistance on the part of the Carlists. He captured 
four pieces of artiliery, and hed 200 of his troops wounded. 
Espartero was on the 15th at Eybard, at the extremity of 
Guipuscoa. Saarsfield, surprised by snow storms, had re- 
| turned to Gatasa, near Pampaluna, on the 12th, after having 
| gained some advantage. Don Carlos is at Tolosa, and the 
| Infant Don Sebastian occupies a position in front of Saare 
field wtth 10 battalions.” 

The Morning Chronicie of the 20th contains the following: 
| “ Baroxxe, Marcu 18,—General Evens has failed com- 

pletely in his attack upon Ernani, the Carlists having received 
| a reinforcement of eight battalions, brought by Don Sebas- 
| tian, who had quitted Saarsfield. The Christinos repulsed, 
| abandoned in the greatest disorder the positicns which they 
| carried on the 10th, and retired in the evening to San Sebas- 
| tian, where they were preceded by 1500 wounded. A battal- 
| ion of English Marines alone stood its ground, and protected 
| the retreat. Espartero is at Durango, and Saarsfield at Be- 
| ios.” 
From the Morning Chronicle of March 22. 

| Tidings from San Sebastian come down tothe morning of the 
| 16th. Our correspondent depicts the gallant conduct of Evans 








Evans had the work to do. Saarsfield occupied Durango, 
an open town, without opposition, but Evans to reduce 
Fuentarabia and Irun to occupy Astigarriga, and to break the 
line of Andoin. The last ubject was accomplished by troops 
|Sent up in boats to Guetaria, and [run and Fuentarabia will 
| probably fall to the British artillery, seamen, and marines, 
‘the General being compelled to Aslodge first the Carlists 


| jeét*he effetigd ongthe 10th. The legion did not engage, 
| but the Spanish troops and British seamen, marines, 
| &e., under Lord John Hay, succeeded betweeg six in the 
morning and four in the afternoon in driving’whe Carlists 


ance, now converted into a defence, in occupying their 
whole line from that place on the river Urumea to a point on 
the high road to Hernani. This triumph was not achieved 
without great loss, and in an attempt to take Astigarriga 300 
chapelgories were cut to pieces. The whole Christino loss 
was not less than one thousand killed and wounded, including 
thirty officers. The Carlists who fought bravely, being the 
party attacked, of course suffered less. Astigarriga was not 
taken, and it does not appear that, up to the 12th, the Chris- 
tinos had advanced more than one mile and a half from St. 
Sebastian. The legion, however, was reserved for the fierce 
encounters that were expected to follow. Lord John Hay, 
Captains Henderson Dacres, and Commander Pelham, 
| were engaged, and the Spanish troops vied with the English 
| callese, artillery, and marines, in their exertions. The Car- 
lists appear to have shown great valor and determined spirit. 
Subsequent dispatches from Bayonne confirm the accounts 
of the taking of the whole of the entrenchments of the Car- 
list lines before San Sabastian, and of the p tions which 
are making for a farther advance for the attack of Hernani. 
The Carlists lost 900 men and 24 officers in the engage- 
ment of the 10th before San Sabastian. Their Guipuscoan 
battalion was also destroyed; Isturiza himself being one of 
the wounded. General Oraa, from Espartero’s head quar- 
ters, reached San Sebastian onthe 11th, bringing the news of 





that can be required will have any sensible influence in the 
way supposed. The discredit in the manufacturing and 





Espartero’s entrance into Durango, and of his having cap- 
tured 600 Carlists in Guernica.—General Evans, it is said, 


| rom the heights sourrounding St. Sebastian. This ob- | 





| and his troops in carrying the Ventahill on the 15th. That 
| the high hopes with which his letter concludes, should so 
soon have been dashed, it is melancholy to think. But, for 
|, our own part, we had hardly expected that any thing great or 
| effective would be achieved by such incapable chiefs as Ee 
|| partero and Saarsfield—men who may not want physical cov- 
|| rage, but who are so totally devoid of the acquirements and 
|| confidence necessary for commanding an army, that the 
| weight of responsibility is known to have rendered both of 
them ill on the eve 2 pobre 


" March of Civilization at the Sandwich Islands —The 





from their line, in taking Ametsigana, « point of great annoy- 4 New Bedford men | of Wednesday gives extracts from a 
s 


| file of the Sandwich Island Gazette to 29th Nov., just receiv- 
ed by the editors. The English ship of war Acteon had arti- 
ved at Honolulu, (the principal port of Oahu, the residence ot 
the King) for the purpose of forming a treaty similar to the 
one en into some years since by Captain Jones, of the 
Peacock, in behalf of the American Government. There has 
been considerable damage done to American whaling vessel 
during the season onthe coast of Japan by t ; 

The dhpaase et Honolulu had been enantt Tor pa 
and the performances were highly spoken spoken of. The 
editor says :—The ladies in the boxes looked as “ bright as 
Morning,” and it must have been exhilarating to the actors 
to have their comic grins and distorted glances met yer ap- 

ing eyes and applauding smiles of the fair and fashions 
le of Honolulu. 

The money market was said to be easy on the 19th of Oc- 
tober, the King not having made any experiments on the cur 
rency. Among other improvements about to be made at Ho- 
nolulu, we notice that the streets are to be numbered. 


The Thames Tunnel.—The most dangerous part of the 
river has been passed. In a short period the works will be 
carried bey low water mark, and the much eng A 
gress will made. The progress since the resumption 
works is 135 feet. From a statement of Len 00 
that in the last half the company had received £20,000 
from government, the expense of works and salaries 
been £2,200, and the receipts from visitors £285 17s. 
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LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 








—— — 
NEW-YORK.' 


7” Will Mr. J. Fercuson, late of Au Sable Forks, N. York, oblige 
us by calling at this office } 

Has Mr. Wm. Fincn of Au Sable Forks, allowed the fact to 
his memory that he is indebted to us for twenty-two months’ 
scription—@4 50? 

Mr. Jina Hiciman, late of Lowville, Lewis Co. N. Y. has left that 
place for the ‘far West.’ He refused to pay our agent for the bal- 
ance due by bim on subscription. 














Sleigh's Christian Defensive Dictionary —E. C. Biddle, Philadelphia, 
has just published “ The Christian's Defensive Dictionagy ; being an 
Alphabetical Refutatton of the General Objections to the Bible: by 
W. W. Sleigh.” Webelieve the plan of this work is somewhat novel; 
we are sure itis excellent. Both in manner and matter, the work is 
admirably calculated to sustain the unlearned Christian in refuting 
the cavils of infidelity. There are some doctrines set forth as undoubt- 
ed and fundamental portions of Christianity which are not so con- 
sidered by all Christians; and this we regard asa blemish—or af least 
au error of judgement—but not a fatal one. Dr. Sleigh's ability as a 
popular defender of Christianity was fully vindicated during his pro- 
tracted discussions with the sceptics of New-York and Philadelphia ; 
and we cordially recommend his book to all those Christians com- 
monly styled Orthodox, and to such others as will not object to it be- 
cause its views are Orthodox, as an Heat magazine of defence 
against the foes of their cherished faith. (Scofield & Voorhees, 118 
Nassau-st.) 

Weshincton Irving has produced another work, which is now in the 
course of publication by Carey, Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia. 
It is entitled “The Rocky Mountains: of Scenes, Incidents and Ad- 
ventures in the ‘ Far West'—digested from the Journal of Captain B. 
L. E. Bonneville, of the U. 8. Army, and illustrated from other 
sources, accompanied by two large maps.” 


New School Book.—Howe & Bates, 76 Chatham-st. have published 
“The Emblematical Table-Book, in which all the Coins, Weights, 
and Measures in common use, are illustrated and compared by ap- 
propriate drawings and explapations that render them intelligible to 
children: by Anson Willis,” late Teacher in this city. It is a small 
book, and seems calculated for a very useful one. The rudiments of 
arithmetic and the kindred or exact sciences may be learned from 
this little treatise with extraordinary facility. 


Mr. N. P. Willia, it is said, is engaged on a drama for which he has 


accepted a very advantageous offer from a distinguished actress, who 
will represent the principal character. 








ee 


The “ Madison Courier and Enquirer, No. 1, was issued at Madison, 
Ia. on the Ist inst. It is excellent in size, matter and manner: W. 
H. Gray, Editor. Politics, Van Buren. 

The “ Peoria Register «nd North-Western Gazetteer,” No. 1, greets 


The Steamboat President on Saturday last, when on her 
passage from Providence to this city, broke the cylinder of 
one of her engines off Point Judith, and had to make the 
rest of her passage with one engine. She arrived about noon 
the next day. The Providence has taken her place in the 
line. 





Correspondence of the New-York Express. 
New-Oaczans, April 11, 1837. 

Our cotton market is in a wretched state, andthere are no 
sales. The Bank I’residents met last evening, but could not 
agree upon any thing, and we are left without money for any 
of the purposes of trade. Yesterday the few factors standing, 
tried every house, to ship for them to any port at moderate 
advance. Commissions are no object, so they could not suc- 
ceed. One house will sell 2,000 Tenn. at 6 3-4 and 7c. for 
money, if it is to be got. Others say they will break first.— 
Good cottons are however, scarce, the Frenchmen having 
cleared the market of nearly all above middling feir. The 
northern men must return home. They cannot get out of | 
rich a dollar. 

reights dull, at 1 1-2 to Live 1. ing exc’ 
no demand for. ged 
New Onveans, April 15. 

Moxey Marxet.—Another heavy day has gone by. No- 
thing cheering offers in the commercial horizon. All is yet, 
dark and cloudy. No further rumors of failures have assailed | 
our ears, and all has passed off with the usual dull monotony 
incident upon confidence and ruined credit. 





The Louisiana State Bank has published sundry resolutions, | 
the sum and substance of which are, that she will do just as | 
she pleases with those indebted to her. No hint occurs that | 
solvent men, offering undoubted security in thrice the amount, | 
| can get accommodations. Indeed, such prospects meet the | 
| eye in no quarter whatever. Every door is closed against the 
middle dealer, regacdless of his ability to pay. 

From the New Orleans Bee. 

Probably the commercial affairs of New Orleans were never 
previously or apparently in so awful a condition; merchants | 
find it their interest to suspend payments, rather than con- 
tinue business under the present fearful risks and pecuniary 
sacrifices; and banks feel it to be their duty to secure them- | 
selves first, and afterwards to think of benefiting the cmmu- 
nity. The excitement, the terror, the panic—or whatever | 
you please to term the state of public feeling—pervades all 
ranks; merchants have no confidence in each other, and banks | 
distrust their rivals. Tonegotiate the best paper by brokers, | 
| from 5 to 6 per cent. per month is required; and even pay-| 
| ment is required to be guaranteed; but as for expecting loans | 
or discounts from the banks, it is almost out of the question— | 





us under date of April Ist. It is a large, handsome, and well-filled 
sheet, eschewing one-sided politics, and mainly devoted to the deve- 
lopement of the resources and capacities of the flourishing section of 
Illiggis in which it is located. Samuel H. Davis, Editor. 
“ The Massilon Republican and Commercial Advertiser” has just ap- | 
peared. Politics, Van Buren; publisher, Washington J. White. j 
“ The Lehigh Journal” has just been commenced at Allentown, Pa. 


by G. A. Sage. It is Ritner Whig in politics. | 


Great Mechanical Invention. Mr. Thomas Davenport, a Vermont 
blacksmith, has discovered a new principle in magnetism or electri- 
city, which goes far to realize that great desideratum, perpetual 
motion. His invention or discovery has been tested by scientific and 
practical men—among them Professors Silliman and Heary—who | 
warmly approve of it. It may be too early yet to give a full account | 
of this important discovery, which is expected to work a complete 
revolution in mechanics and especially locomotion. The Editor of | 
the New Era, who has examined it, gives the following account of its | 
operations: i 

1. We saw a small cylindrical battery, about 9 inches in length, 3 | 
or 4 in diameter, produce a maguetic pouer of about 300 Ibe. and | 
which therefore we could not move with our utmost strength. 

2. We saw a small wheel, five and « half inches in diameter, per- 
forming more than 690 revolutions in a minute, and lita weight of | 
24 Ibe. one foot per minute, from the power of a battery of still 
smaller dimensions. 

3. We saw the model of a locomotive engine, travelling on a circu- 
lar railroad with immense velocity, and rapidly ascending an inclined 
plane of far greater elevation than any hitherto wo 3 by steam | 
power, And these and various other experiments which we saw, | 
convinced us of the truth of the opinion expressed by Prof. Silliman, | 
Renwick, and others, that the power of machinery may be increased | 
from this source beyond any assignable limits. It is computed by | 
these learned men, that a circular galvanic battery, about 3 feet in | 
d » with ts of a proportionable surface, would uce 
at least an hundred horse power, and therefore that two such batte- | 
ries would be sufficient to propel ships of the largest class across the | 
Atlantic, The only materials required to generate and continue this 
power for such a voyage, would 
zinc, and a few gallons of mineral water. 





perfectly safe and eable. There is not a possibility of any 
shock or ae and the whole machinery might be ucted by | 
achild. We hastily announce these important features of this incal- | 
culably important invention, preparatory to a more scientific and 
Practical elucidation. | 


A Snow Storm was experienced over @ great extent of 
country on Sunday last (234 inst.) Some snow fell in this 
city, but much more at a distance from the sea-coast. At 





|| have suspended payment; and hence it is difficult, if not im- | 


“ 
| 


produced ? 


excepting the notes of some favorites, and having only a few | 
days to run. 
Almost one fifth of the bank directors are now insolvent, or 





| possible, to acquire the combined action of our banks on any | 
| specific mode of relief to merchants. It is feared that there 
| are only two or three of the large commission houses can for- 
| bear from becoming really or op ntly insolvent. It is 
| feared that all the cotton buyers of the present and last sea- 
| son must suffer like the cotton factors, and that the cotton 


: Mayor's Orricz, Feb. 26. 
His Honor Cornelius W. Lawrence, the Mayor, yesterday 
deprived Mr. Nash, one of the City Marshals, of his war- 
rant, for having, in the month of January last, while at Sa- 
vannah, pointed out Mr. John Hopper of this city, who was 
ou en a sean as an Abolitionist ; in consequence of 
which Mr. r avery narrow escape of suffering vio- 
lence from a mob. ps Seater 
Sudden Death.—-Abraham McDonald, aged 40, fell dead 
on Wednesday in the store of Carman & Shepherd, 15 Peck 
Slip. From papers found upon the deceased, it is supposed 
that ho beloneed to. Lani rgh, N.Y. He had on a blue 
dress coat, dark figured silk vest, and striped taloons.— 
He had but two fingers remaining on his left hand, und no- 
thing but his thumb remained upon his right hand. Verdict, 
died from apoplexy. [Star. 


Horrid State of Affairs at New-Orleans.—The True 
American of the 18th inst. says in addition 30 the pecuniary 
distress which has brought such misery on this devoted city, 
“loafers, gamblers, incendiaries, thieves, pickpockets, black. 
legs, and unprincipled wretches prow! about our streets, 
seeking whom and what they may devour. Of late their out- 
rages have become insufferable inevery municipality but this. 
Bat though ferreted out, the Recorder has let them loose 
upon the community!” A public meeting is recommended, 


Disaster.—Capt. James Poland who came passenger in the 
the Henry Lee from Liverpool, was blown off the coast on 
the Ist January last in the schr George Douglass, from Nor- 
folk for New-York. Capt. P. states that he was blown off on 
the Ist of January. Lost both masts. The sea making a 
complete breach over her, swept every thing. In this con- 
dition lay 46 days, living on raw corn, when the British brig 
Albert took them off, and carried them to Liverpool. 


[ Times. 


Look Out !—Counterfeit $5 bills on the Bank of America 
are in circulation. Some are marked letter A. No. 193, en- 
graved by C. P. Harrison, N. Y. payable to C. Day, dated 
June 2d, 1833, and signed J. Taylor, President, D. Thomp- 
son, Cashier. Others are similar to the above, except that 
they are marked No. 22, and signed George Newbold, Presi- 
dent. The letter B in the word ‘ Bank,’ near the left hand 5, 
nearly touches the circle: in the genuine, it is farther off. 


Decoy Lights.—Captain Hatch of the schooner Proxy, ar- 
rived last evening, reports on Wednesday night, being 15 
miles east of Fire Island, he saw three lights, two of which 
he sup te be the light on the Highlande, and the other 
the light on Sandy Hook. Stood in for them, but the wind 
shifting ahead, he was obliged to tack, and in standing off he 
lost of them. The next morning saw the Highland lights 
ahead, and has no doubts that the lights he saw during the 


| night were decoys. But for the change of the wind, he should 


in all probability have run ashore, being entirely deceived by 
them. [Commercial Advertiser. 
Opening of the Canal.—The water was let into the Erie 
Canal on the 20th inst. According to a statement in the Al- 
bany Argus, “‘the number of boats cleared, and the amount 
of toll received by the collector, at Albany on the first day of 
the opening, are without example for several years past.— 








planters cannot survive the shock. And afterwards, it is 
| dreaded that all the notes on mortgages of property lately 
| sold in Louisiana and Mississippi will be litte better than 
| waste paper. 
The liabilaties of the cotton factors and buyers are com- | 
mensurate with the exports of the city—say 75 millions; in- | 
cluding the responsibilities of the actual planters, the amount 
|} may be 100 millions. But taking into consideration the 
amount due on land or real estate speculation, the actual in- 
| debtedness of New Orleans may be fairly estimated at $200,- 
| 000,000. From what sources can this amount be presently | 
Acceptances have been given 12 months in ad- | 
vance on crops; cotton buyers will lose nearly 40 per cent. on | 
their purchases and exportations; and land speculations are | 
from 5 to 25 years in elves of the productiveness of their | 
lands and lots. Factors have nething for their acceptances ; || 
lanters can make nothing by the present price of their pro- 
uce ; 8 to 10 cents the lb. buyers must lose on exportation, 
in consequence of the depressed condition of the Rivenpest 





| 
a few thin sheets of copper and | the bank are said to be promptly redeemed, a 


ls ai 
While the cost of this new motive power is merely nominal, it is | is no ground for apprehension 


and Havre markets; and the lund and lot speculators have 
only a representative value of about 1 dollar in 10 or 20. 

The Natchez Courier states that the Alabama and Mibssis- 
sippi raiJ-road company, against which such an outcry has 





n made, is perfectly solvent; that the notes presented at 
that there 


The same paper also states that the notes of the Brandon 
bank will be received at par at the Commercial and Rail-Road 
bank at Vicksburg. 


Fire.—On Monday evening the premises occupied by D. 
& H. Platt, adjoining the Fulton Bank, corner of Fulton and 
Pearl streets, was discovered to be on fire, and notwithstand- 
ing the speedy arrival of several engines and every exertion 
on the part of the firemen the interior of the building was 











Frederick, Va. it accumulated to the depth of three or four 
inches. 


completel Cesteped. Great fear was entertained for the 
safety of the Ban , but it escaped with little injury. 


The aggregate amount of clearances on the first days of navi- 


| gation for the three preceding ycars was 60, and the amount 
| of tolls $4,993. This year the clearances were 43. and the 
|) amount of tolls received $4,406 26. There is an immense 
jamount of flour upon the live of the canal, between Albany 


and Rochester, which will be in the market in a few days. 
More Murders in Brooklyn.—We have to record more 


| acts of violence in the environs of that place—the Heights of 


which seem destined to become as celebrated in these 


| bloody affairs as those of Black Heath or Bagshot. An Irish- 


man named Owen Kearns, who keeps a rum shantee near the 
South Ferry, attempted to kill his wife on Thursday evening, 
and afterwards to set fire to the house, but made his escape 
before he could be arrested. 

Chatharine Lynch was found dead in her bed, near the 
Wallabout, with bruises and blows inflicted on her—no dorbt 
by her drunken husband. New-York Star. 


Firein New London.—On Wednesday evening, —_ 12th, 
between 8 and 9 o'clock, a fire broke out in the dwelling- 
house of Mr. Brigge, north end of the city. The flames spread 
with so much rapidity that the house, and a shop occupied by 
Mr. B. for the manufacture of window-blinds and oakum by 
water power, together with the machine factory of Clark & 
Albertson, were burnt down in less than an hour. The build- 
ings were united, and owned by Mr. Briggs, who lost every 
thing excepting the furniture in the first story. Clark & Al- 
bertson saved a very small part of their valuable machinery 
and manufactured stock. The loss of Mr. Briggs is 44> 
to be about $2,000—insurance $500. Loss of Clark & A). 
bertson upwards of $3,000—insurance $1,500. 

Liberality.—Abner Jones, Esq. has made a donation of 
$25,000 to the Theological Seminary for the purpose of en- 
dowing a professorship of sacred music. 

New-Bedford Whalers Again.—Five whalers arrived at 
New-Bedford Tuesday with 16,000 barrels of oil and 150,000 
pounds of Whalebone. 
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use them. Give us this bill, and we ask nothing more of our |! 


present Legisiature. It will have more than exceeded our 
circumscribed expectations, 


The Money Market.—Things are no better, and can be no | didate. 
worse. The demand for money is evidently reduced, but the i Norta Caroina.—We notice a few announcements of 
supply is still more limited. The failures continue, almost | eandidates for Congress ia this somn lent State. Hon. Wm. 
daily. The worst news of the last two days is the announce- | D. Moseley, (Adm.) will doubtless be elected from the Cra- 
ment that the Bank of the United States feels constrained to |, ven District, in place of Gen. Jesse Speight—a grea’ im- 
reject the offer of the Bank of England for relief. The latter) provement. Maj. Samuel T. Sawyer (Whig) is a candidate 
forwarde:l proposals by the last packet that the U.S. Bank | in the Edenton District, vice Hon. Wm. B. Shepherd, who 
should draw vn it fur $10,000,000, and remit half the amouat | declines. In the Edgecomb and Washington District, Hon. 
in specie and half in its own paper on time. This would go| Thomas H. Hall, (Adm.) who was beaten at the last contest, 
far to alleviate the immediate pressure. The U. S. Bank, lis again on the turf—vice Hon. Eben. Pettigrew, who de- 
however, has decided that it cannot undertake to pay over so clines. Josiah Collins, Esq. is the Whig candidate. 
much specie without the concurrence and co-operation of the | a 
Government, through the agency of the Deposite Banks.— '' Gen. Abner Lacock died at Freedom, Beaver Co. Pa. on 
Such, at least, is the report. Mr. Jaudon, the Cashier, is to | the 12th inst. after a long and distressing illness, aged 67 
be in New-York forthwith to consult with the Banks and mer- | Y&8"S- He was a Member of Congress throughout the last 
chants. War, of which he was a staunch supporter, and during that 

This opportunity virtually to pay half our immediate debt trying season was called from the House to the Senate.— 
in specie and the residue in exchange when our products shall f While there, he signalized himself as a decided contemner of 
have recovered, if now lost, will not again be afforded. By the course of Gen. Jackson in Florida, and remained an oppo- 
this time, the news of the great failures here will have reached | nent of the General throughout the remainder of his public 
England. The great mercantile houses engaged in the Ame- | life. He was one of the first Canal Commissioners of Penn- 
rican trade must immediately stop payment. It is for their ' sylvania, an active and zealous friend of Interna! improve- 
sakes and to sustain them that the Bank of England has made ™ent, and died President of the Pennsylvania and Ohio Canal 
this offer. The inducement no longer existing, the offer will Company. He was highly popular in Beaver County, which 
not be repeated. / he has often represented in the State Legislature. 
Coxsacticut.—By the following table of the votes cast in ! Pome naan Cone ee Sa pa dove 
the several counties of this State, it will be seen that the poll hile fi : ree besi c H ed i oo y 
was above 45,000—higher than ever before by at least 3,000.) ee Om S Nusiness tour. hie starieé awe ase 
The majority—2,231—is something less than that of Gov. Ed- journeyman printer et Lancaster, O. some thirty-odd cw 
wards last spring, bnt three times that of Mr. Van Buren last | ago, and has been known ad an able and efficient Editor for 


i ‘ the last quarter of a century. His exertions contributed very 
fall, when the Ad trati rty appear to have been tak 
by ~ r py eu SiS tall emphati tly . 7: “ug | much to the success of Gen. Jackson in Ohio in 1828, '32, and 


the political character of thie State may be deemed fully settled. | of Gen. Harrison in '36. He has been State Printer for the 


John W. Maurdaugh, Esq. has at length declined a canvass 
for Congress—so there is a fair tield for Messrs’ Mallory and 
Holleman. The chances are rather in favor of the Whig can- 
































Counties. Ven Nat 1556- April, 1837. | last three years 

Hartford,....... "3,768. . eet or ety arty || Col. David Crouse, of Ross county, O. died of an attack 

ad Haven,...... 3,490... .3,446...... 3,994... .3,664 of the Influenza on the 14th. He was a Member (V. B.) of 

‘ew London... ... 2,059 1,880...... 2,540, .. .2,252 : : under i 

Pairfield,......... 2711....2318...... 3616....2969 || 20 State Senate, having boon elected in 1835 poouliar 

Windham,........ 1,568. ...1,669...... 1,979....1,787 | Circumstances, and the author of the mammoth Bank Bill of 

Litchfield,........ BOOT... -38BS.2000¢ 3,515....3,409 |, the late session, which passed the Senate but was lost in the || 

Middlesesy.ss.sA618.cs L187. .2c28198..-1.448 || Howse, He wasa gentleman of estimable private character. 
19,291. ..18,752.....23,757.. 21,526 || Indian Land Sale.—The Wyandot reservation of lands in 


Note—Some hundreds of votes for Van Buren last fall lost| Ohi : ; 
by i cabamadrtehand tthe sammie these. were \ Ohio was offered for sale at auction two weeks since at Ma- 


The vote for Members of Congress in the several Districts f rion. Twenty-three thousand acres were sold, and brought 
is exhibited in the following table. The first named were the || *>°t $65,000. The Chiefs then stopped the sale, asserting 








Atestaletection candidate, and wae oh ddecteds | that the lands did not bring a sufficient price. The bidders 
Districts. | were numerous, and there were four hundred thousand dol- 
I. Isaac Sp” ee Joseph Trumbull,...4,334 | lars on the ground. Some of the speculators proceeded im- 
nL Biche Haley rs *""9'367 ‘Thos: W. Williaa, 2252 | mediately thence to enter U. 8. lands, which they considered 
ay. ent yw ager weary ~ erage 4 | cheaper at a dollar and a quarter then the Indian lands at 
° unce yoo oe 3M ineas Miner,..... 3,391 | three i 
VI. Orrin Halt..........3409 Joha H. Brockway, 3,105 a 
2466 21,303 || John A. Bryan, Esq. Auditor of the State of Ohio, has 
eperee Adniskendion wale ity,. ++ ++ 2,163. | been ‘ hauled up’ by the Legislat harge of mi - 
District. Hartford County ; IT. ee pe prereset pasate 


tL New ; IV. Fairfield; V. Litchfield; VI. Wind: | ing the public money. As the Committee which reported 
thems nnd Tolland. |, Sgainet him is mainly composed of his political friends, there 
The aggregate official vote fur State officers is as follows: |, may be something serious in it. Mr. Bryan was formerly an 
ernor : Editor in this State, and a Member of the Assembly. 


Gov 
W. Edwards,...23,8/5. Wm. W. Ellsworth,.21,508, 
attering,...16. Majority for Edwards,... 2,281. Samuel Medary, Esq. one of the Editors of the Columbus 


Lieutenant Governor : \¢ Hemisphere,’ has been elected State Printer by the Legisla- 
Ebenezer Stoddard,... 23,853. Benjami - «21,399. —_ a 
5 ine nace ity for Hendids re ; — — in place of J. B. Gardiner, Esq. by a party vote 


Treasurer : 
Jeremiah Brown,......23,959. Nathaniel Goodwin 21,362. 


Hon. Francis Granger is now travelling i West.— 
Scatiering,....6. Majority for Brown,......2,591 a. ~ rea eee 


He was at Frankfort, Ky. on the 11th. 


Hon. Richard M. Johnson, Vice President of the United 


Secretary of State : 
Royal R. Hinman,.... -23,905. Nathaniel Perry,... 20,960. 
for | States, was in New-Orleans at the last dates. 


Scattering,.. 448. Hinman,,. .. .2,497. 


Williem Field,.......208¢0 Mos Honti 91,442. Henry Carleton, Esq., « graduate of Yale College, has 
Scattering... 15. _ Majority for Fi 2,392. | been appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, 
Vinotxia.—The Elections in this State took place on| Py the Governor of that State. As he is » political opponent 
Thursday of this week. We have of course no returns as yet, |, °f the Governor, the appointment argues merit. 
but expect to give a pretty full list of Members of Congress || Dr. A. G. Benedict of Red Hook, and Hon. J. I. Jackson 
elect in our next. It is a one-sided contest, however. The || Of Fishkill, have been appointed by the Governor and Senate, 


Whigs are evidently disheartened by their disastrous defeat 
in the Presidential Election, and evince little spirit—only 
contesting about one-half the Congressional Districts. The 
omplexion of the next Delegation cannot be doubtful. 


Commissioners for Dutchess county, to loan a portion of the 
U. S. surplus money deposited with this State. 
Henry Clay, jr. is a candidate to represent Fayette Co. in 








——_—___—_ 

Hon. John Caihoon, M. C. from Kentucky, is opposed by 
Frederick Tull and Robert T. Vaninetre, Esqs. William 
T. Willis (V. B.) has been invited to become a candidate. 
Hon. Ben Hardin has declined being considered a candi- 
date for re-election. Col. Stilwell K. Heady (V. B.) is an- 
nounced as a canvasser fer the seat. Gov. Pope, who con- 
tested with Mr. Hardin two years since, will probably be 
again a candidate. 

Mr. Webster proposes to travel through the Western coun- 
try this summer, starting early in May. 

Hon. Geo. M. Dallas, Minister to Russia, has arrived in 
Boston, with his family, for the purpose of embarking in the 
Independence. The ship is now ready for sea and will sail 
in a few days. 

Hon. C. C. Cambreleng, we hear it positively asserted, 
will not be despatched on a Foreign Mission. (Tr is not now 
a very eligible season for the resignation of a Van Buren 
Member of Congress from this city.) N. P. Willis’s Lega- 
tionship probably shares the fate of Mr. Cambreleng's Em- 


bassy. 


Christopher Tompkins, jr. son of a former Member of 
Congress, and himself a Member of the last Kentacky Le 
gislature from Barren county, died at Frankfort on the 5th 
inst. He was a young man of great promise. 

Joseph Howard, Esq. (nephew of Hon. Judah Dana, late 
| U. S. Senator,) bas been appointed Attorney of the United 
States for the District of Maine, by the President—vice Hon. 
John Anderson, resigned. 


Hon. Thomas Chilton, who bore a prominent part in Con- 
gress a few years since—first as a Jackson, then as an Anti- 
Jackson man—has abandoned the field of politics, and re- 
turned to the preaching uf the gospel. 

The Planters’ and Mechanics’ Bank has just gone into 
operation at Columbus, Georgia. Of the capital, $250,000 
has been paid in. 

Hon. Franhlin E. Plummer, of Mississippi, is not drowned ; 
so we must draw the nails out of his coffin. He only came 
near being done for by falling into a swollen stream in cross- 
ing. Of course, all the fine things we said of him in our obit- 
| uary go for nothing. 

Long Island Races.—The great Races over the Union 
Course, L. I., will commence on the first Tuesday in May. 

Major Gates, who was hastily stricken trom the rolls of 
the Army by Gen. Jackson, on a charge of cowardice or ix 
| efficiency, in not improving an opportunity to fight the Semi- 
noles, has been tried by a Court Martial, and acquitted of all 
| imputation of misconduct. He had previously been restored 
| to bis rink, in oder to give him the privilege of a trial. 

The Westchester Spy asserts that the Supervisors of that 
, county stand 13 Van Buren to 8 Whig, and not 11 to 10, » 
| we stated on the authority of the Courier. 

Hon. James Buchanan, U.S. Senator, declines being con- 
sidered a candidate for next Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Hon. Henry A. Muhlenberg will probably be pushed for 
the nomination of the ‘ Democratic’ Convention. 

Dr. Daniel Sturgon, formerly Auditor General, is also 
proposed. 


Rrope Istaxp.—The annual State Election in this State 
took place on Wednesday of last week ; but there was scarcely 
a contest. The Whigs offered no opposition to the combined 
Administration and Anti-Masenic ticket; and the ticket 
friendly to a State Constitution in place of the King’s Char 
ter under which the State is now governed polled but a light 
vote. Henry Bowen, supported by the Administration and 
Constitutional parties for Secretary, was elected by 1500 ma- 
jority over George Turner, the exclusive Anti-Masonic can- 
didate. Gov. Francis and the combined Senatorial ticket are 
probably chosen by a still larger majority. We presume the 
coalescing parties have a majority also in the Assembly. 


The Louisville, Ky. Insurance Companies have suffered s 
loss of $98,000 by losses sustained within a few weeks past, 
by the burning or singing of steamers on the Western waters, 
to wit: the Tiskilwa, Shoalwater, Rob Roy, Fancy Sultans. 
The loss of the Ione, $100,000 falls on the New Orleans 














the next Legislature of Kentucky. 
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Public Sentiment at the West.—We believe a principal 
reason now given for the continuance of the Specie Order ia 
founded on the assumption that it is necessary fur the protec- 
tlon of the Banks and the settlers of the West—the former 
from depletion and bankruptcy—the latter from rapacious 
speculation. The following article from the last number uf 
‘The Democratic Balance,’ a zealous Administration journal 
at Pontiac, Michigan, would indicate a disrelish for the 
werking of the Order, even in that quarter ; 

Treasury Order.—A report was in circulation last 
that the President had rescinded the Treasury Order requir- 
ing the payment of specie for the public lands—which, how- 
ever, we have reason to believe incorrect. 


fact that it does not at 
at first intended. Does it stop in any di gree the sale of pub- 
lic lands to capitalists? No—for are the 
tion of the people, who can as easi'y control and bring their 
effects in the shape of ie as in current paper; and this 
class of speculators, instead of abstaining from the 
of public lands, are daily taking up increased and t in- 
numerable thousands of acres of the public domain. it 
decrevse the sale of the public lands? No; there can be no 
operation entered into, 
will hold back from purchasing the public domain those who 
wish thus to invest capital. If these things be so, pth 
talist, already rich, finds the Order well calculated to e 
him richer; for his lands, sold at fair prices in small tracts, 
are more desirable to the emigrant than the public lands, nuw 
already robbed of the choice locations. 

If the proceeds of the ee ae 


upon as an evil much to be dre by patriots, because of 
the corruptions consequent to its distribution or final disposal, 
then the sooner our extensive possessions are disposed of, 
the better will st be for the present and rising generation, and 
4s patriots we should hail with shouts of joy so happy a con- 
summation. 

We, however, are not one of those who call for an imme- 
diate rescinding of the Treasury Order. We ask for light on 
this subject, but confess it has no charms that we can dis- 
cover. 

Safety Fund Notes.—We have the utmost confidence in 
our Safety Fund System, despite the sneers of its enemies; 
yet we must say the measures of its especial guardians have 
not tended to strengthen it in our estimation. Mr. Bank 
Commissioner Davis bas been in town the past week, ‘ tinker- 
ing,’—that is the current phrase when the attempt proves a 
failure; and yet here we are, on Friday morning, with New 
York Safety Fund notes which cannot be sold in our city at 
any price. This is not the right thing. It is suid that the 
Commissioner modestly requested our city Banks to advance 
half a million, to sustain the ‘little monsters’ all over the 
State; which was perforce declined. The city has quite 
enough to do in taking care of herself. Finally, the Com- 
missioner negotiated a sale of State Canal Stock, (three mill- 
ions or more;) in such a way as to apply the proceeds to the 
support of the country Banks. So far, so good; but why ere 
not the country notes redeemed! = The bills of the little slab- 
town shaving mills at the far end of Maine are freely redeemed 
here at one per cent., while our own Safety Fund notes, not 
half as far from home, are charged two, and some of them re- 
fused altogether. This must not be. 


A Legislative Strike-—There was a curious little comedy 
enacted last week in the ‘ Bay State,’ which is worth reheare- 
ing for the edification of tax-payers and the amusement of 
thecommunity. It seems that the law-makers of Massachu- 
setts (whose ‘name is legion’) recently took the fancy into 
their sagacious heads that their pay was not high enough for 
these times, and accordingly ‘ marked up’ to the tune of fifty 
cents a day. The resolution passed with all ease viva voce ; 
but when it came to the Yeas and Nays there was so much 
dodging and fluttering that it was nearly lost: Finally, we 
believe, the Yeas and Nays were dispensed with, and the re- 
solution went through both Houses with great facility. Gov. 
Everett, however, ‘ took the responsibility’ of interposing his 
Veto, in a brief and very respectful communication; in which 
he gave the very excellent reason for his course that there was 
not enough money in the Treasury to pay this extraordinary 
demand upon it without prejudice to the public service.— 
(The law-makers, be it observed, had not raised the Gover. 
nor’s salary, nor any body's bat their own.) Hereupon, the 
gentlemen at last screwed their courage to the sticking-point, 
tnd passed their resolution ever the head of the Veto by 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


handsome majorities—whe:eupon they pocket their $2 50 
a-day, and no thanks to His Excellency. We take it for 
granted that but few of them have any wish for a re-election. 


The Merchants of this city held a great meeting at Me- 
sonic Hall on Tuesday evening, to consider the present state 
of affairs—Philip Hone, Esq. in the chair. They unanimous- 
ly resolved to send a deputation of Fifty to Washington to 
request President Van Buren—1. to revoke the Treasury Or- 
der ; 2. to stay proceedings on Custom House Bonds falling 
due; 3. to convene Congress immediately to take into con- 
sideration the state of the country. The merchants of Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, were requested to unite with them in 
these requisitions.—We suspect the visiting Committee may 
as well save their travelling expenses. Mr. Van Buren may 
repeal the Treasury Order—and he could not better please us 
—but the next Congress is not all elected yet, by more than 
torty Members ; and we doubt that the President has discre- 
tion to forego suits on Custom House Bonds falling due and 
remaining unpaid. To be sure, the merchants should know 
better than we on this head—but our doubt is a serious one. 

We would not speak thus lightly of the assembling of Con- 
gress did we anticipate any good therefrom. But what could 
be done? The Specie Cirlular would be repealed ; but if|| 
the President deems this advisable, he has but to will it and 
it is done, without the interposition of Congress. It is action 
alone that is required, not deliberation. 








Gen. Jackson, vs. Judge White.—TIn the published jour- 
nal of the General Investigating Committee, there appears a 
lenghty document sworn to by Judge White, respecting the 
alleged corruptions and malpractices of the National Execu- 
tive. The Judge testifies that President Jackson once sum- 
moned him to his presence, when he was President of the 
Senate, and requested him,-for certain reasons, not to appoint 
Mr. Clayton of Delaware on a particular Committee; and 
when he replied that he had already appointed him, the 
General urged that he might see the Clerk of the Senate and 
have another name substituted for that of Mr. Claywon—which 


Salse. 





he refused to do, &e. Judge White further testifies that, to | 
the best of his knowledge and belief, attempts were made by 
Gen. Jackson to induce his friends to withdraw him from the 
canvass for the Presidency, under a promise that he should be 
placed on the Van Buren ticket as Vice President. The 
Judge appends to his affidavit a statement of Mr. Orville 
Bradley of Tennessee, positively asserting that such over- 
tures were made to him by Gen. Jackson. This statement 
has drawn from the Ex-President the following card: 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

My attention having been drawn by a friend to certain com- 
ments in the Nashville Republican and in the Whig and Ban- 
ner, upon what purports to be “extracts from the Journal of 
the Select Committee of the House of Representatives to in- 
vesti the Executive Departments,” &c. &c., a 
which is the testimony in part of Judge White—I beg leave 
to state to the public, that in due time, when I receive the 
Journal of these proceedings, and as soon as the state of my | 
health permits, I shall expose the injustice done me by Judge | 
White, and those he has used to excuse his attempt to con-| 
nect my name with dishonorable overtures, in the political |) 
contest which has resulted in the clection of Mr. Van Buren || 
to the Presidency. 

It is due to myself now to state that I never had or held 
but one conversation with Mr. Orville Bradley on the subject | 
of the lete election, and this was in my own carriage, on my 
way from the Hermitage to Washington, in the fall of 1834, | 
in eer with Major A. J. Donelson and Mr. Lewis Ran-| 

olph. He fell in with us on the way, on horseback. We 
were going to halt for the night, at his father’s. It was a hot | 
day, and I invited him to take a seat in my carriage. He} 
the invitation about ten miles from his father’s and | 
rode with us, my boy riding his horse. The conversation | 
originated in @ statement by me, coming from that | 
good old staunch Re ican, Governor Blount, of a caucus of | 

the members of the Convention then sitting at Nashville, at- 
tempted to be gotten up by John Bell and others, with a tin 





of nominating Judge White for the Presidency, in opposition 
to any nomination which the great body of the republican 
ty might make at the Convention, proposed to be held at Bal- 
timore. This project Gcvernor Blount informed me, he 
ed as the friend of Judge White, believing it was desi to 
the views of the Whigs and Nullifiers. No comment 

of .mtne upon this statement, disclosed or conveyed any other 
sentimentthan that of concurrence in the wisdom of the coun- 
sel which Governor Blount had given. 

As I shall, however, notice this conversation more particu- 
larly hereafter, it is necessary for me to add here, that 








the statement made by Mr. Bradley as appended to the testi- | 


+ | 





mony of Judge White before the committee, of a proposition 
of mine, to run Mr. Van Buren (or the Presidency, is udlerly 
No such proposition was every made by me to him, or 
any one else; nor was there any pretext furnished in any part 
of that conversation, for the tissue of misrepresentation and 
false coloring which characterizes the whole of Mr. Bradiey’s 
narrative on this subject. Asprew Jack»sos. 





Our Legislature.—In Senate, on Wednesday of this 
week, Mr. Tallmadge of this city, submmitted the following 
preamble and resolutions : 

Whereas, from various causes the monetary affairs of the U. 
8. are in a condition of unexampled embarrassment, threaten- 
=. teen mene pee A luss to all classes, of 

ustry ; 

And whereas, a prominent cause of the existing distress is the 

ration of the Treasury Order, requiring specie payments for 
he public lands, thus producing undue, unnecessary and perni- 
cious accum of specie in places remote from the sea board : 


Therefore 
Resolved, (if the Assembly concur) as the sense of this Legis- 
lature, that a of the Treasury Order, the wisdom and ex- 
meee ee ey indicated by a strong vote in both 
of the late Congress of the Uuiied States, ordering the 
same ; and which measure of repeal was defeated in consequence 
of the late President of the United States refusing his signature 
to said bill, and not returning the same for the further action of 


Resoloed, That inasmuch as immediate relief is loudly called 
for by the critical condition of the currency, and the wide spread 
pecuiary embarrassments that ‘all classes of our fellow 
citizens ; that the President of the United States be requested to 


|eause an immediate repeal of the Treasury Order above re- 


ferred tw. 

Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor, be requested to 
transmit without delay, a copy of the preceding preamble and 
resolutions to the President of the U. 8. 

Mr. Maison moved that they be referred to the Finance 
Committe. 

Mr. Young thought they ought to be disposed of promptly. 
He was prepared to go into the discuasion immediately, and 
he challenged Mr. Tallmadge to show the evils that had been 
produced by this order. He thought he could show its re- 
sults had been beneficial. 

Mr. Tallmadge said he accepted the challenge and was 
now ready to go into the discussion. He was prepared to 
show that this order had been productive of great evils, and 
that it was one of the causes of the present pecuniary 
distress. 

After considerable discussion the resolutions were referred 
the Finance Committee. 


Resources of Maine.—They are thus summed up by 
Dr. Jackson, State Geologist in his recent lectures at Au- 
gusta: 

1. Water power unequalled in extent, besides being on 


rivers sible from the ocean. 

2. Granitthinexhaustible, the best building material in the 
world. 

3. Slate enough to supply the Union. 

4. Pine timber in vast quantity. 

5. Lead—extent yet unknown. 

6. Iron in many places, value not yet known. 

7. Coal in great abundance on the borders, probably with- 
in the limits of the Strate. 

8. Lime enough to supply the continent. 

9. Superior materials for glass, of the finest as well as the 
coarsest qualitics. «+ 

10. Vast forests of hemlock supplying the material for tan- 
ning leather, to the value of many millions of dollars yearly. 

11. A soil and climate well adapted to the rearing of fine- 
wooled sheep, whose fodder in Europe should be hay, pota- 
toes and turnips; rocky hills affording the best pasturage in 
the summer. 


Filling up of Lake Superior—This mighty leke is the lar- 
gest body of fresh water in the known world. Its length is 
four hundred and eighty miles, and its breadth one hundred 
and sixty one—its circu about one thousand one hun- 
dred miles, and its depth nine hundred fachoms. Its waters 
are remarkable for their unrivalled transparency. About one 
thousand streams -mpty themeelves into this lake, wees 
in sand, primitive ere and drift timber, which 
sometimes accumulate so as to form islands in the estuaries. 
A lignite formation, indeed, is said to be now in progress.— 
Within a mile from the shore, the water is about seventy 
fathoms; within eight miles, one hundred and thirty-six fa- 
thoms. From the above causes, the lake is gradually filling ap. 

Lake Erie, from similar causes, is also filling up. This 
sheet of water is two hundred and seventy miles in length, 
sixty in breadth, and two hundred fathoms in depth. It is 

lly becoming shallower Long Point, for example, 
has in three years gained no less than three miles on the wa- 
ter. On its southern shore, serious encroacliments have been 
made in many places. For a considerable distance above the 
mouth of Black River, the bank of the lake is low and without 
rock. Thirteen years ago, the bank was generally sloping, 
with a wide beach ; now the waves beat against a perpendi- 
cular bank, which, from continual abrasion, often falls off.— 
From one to three rods in width are worn away annually. 
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ae nal 
At merry, merry morn, or cvening still, 

How sweet to roam by the balmy hill; 

To cull a wreath of flow’rets rare, A suit 
To twine *mid the locks of a Maiden's hair! flowers !— 
How sweet to fly from care and strife, gathered 
And the dull cold round of city Ufe, she haste: 
To roam the wood and shady grove, must be t 
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